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August. 
pas Salas 
* Live for something, be not idle ; 
Look about thee for employ ; 
Sit not down to useless dreaming, 
Labor is the sweetest joy. 
Folded hands are ever weary, 
Selfish hearts are never gay : 
Life for thee hath many duties, 
Active be, then, while you may.” 

It would be too much to say, that farmers are 
dlers, and living for nothing. Yet our calling 
nag its share of idlers, who have no noble object in 
life, to fire the imagination, and to call forth their 
best energies. These have no looking upward, 
in their daily employments, to something better 
than they now enjoy, no improvements contem- 
plated, no expectation of a better reward for their 
labors. There is no enthusiastic love of their 
calling; no magnifying of their office as tillers of 
the soil, no dropping of fatness from their foot- 
steps as they walk over the scene of their labors. 
Their business is felt to be a drudgery, a hard 
struggle for daily bread, and they are always look- 
ing away from home, and from farming, for the 
“good time coming” instead of inviting that 
time to come to them upon their own acres. 
They prefer the tavern, or the resort of loungers, 
to their own barns or fields, and waste more 
hours in idleness than would be sufficient to give 
them competence and contentment at home. 

Success in husbandry, as in every other pur- 
suit in life, depends much more upon the spirit of 
the man, than upon his circumstances. Fame and 
fortune are not won, in any pursuit, without a 
good deal of hard work, both of the head, and of 
the hands. Ifa farmer has the true grit in him, 
and understands his position, he can win fortune, 
a happy home for himself and children, in almost 
any part of our country. Jt is much easier to 
imagine that this can be done better elsewhere, 
than to plan how to doit in your present cir- 
cumstances ; but the probabilities are, that your 
present farm, with all its disadvantages, is the 
very battle field, on which you may conquer more 


surely, and rapidly, than on any other spot in the 
world. We are getting out of patience with that 
class of farmers, who are always fuming and 
scolding about the hard times, when, in truth, the 
times are not half so hard upon them, as their 
own vices. With their present habits. of self-in- 
dulgence, and idleness, they would be always 
slipshod, and short on pay day, if their farms were 
in Paradise. 

The man, who has not determined to win a 
competence, where he now is, is liable to live in 
a world of illusions. He imagines, that in the 
far west, in Kansas, or California, at Pike’s Peak, 
or some other tip-top of creation, there is better 
land, more gold, and more contentment than he 
now enjoys, with less sweat and trouble. So he 
is always dreaming of Eldorado, and never put- 
ting forth his best energies upon the land now oe- 
cupied, to make it do its best for him. This‘and 
that improvement is neglected, because he ex- 
pects next year to seeka new home in some 
better region. 

The man who would succeed must give up 
these air castles, and determine that he will win 
fortune, where he now is, unless Providence 
break up his plans, and drive him toa new field 
of toil, ‘The farmer, as well as others, “ must 
stoop to conquer.” He must be willing to work 
hard, cheerfully, and patiently to wait a few years 
before he can realize his ideal of a good farm, 
well stocked, well tilled, and adorned with ap- 
propriate buildings. The policy of looking for 
immediate results must be given up for the sys- 
tem of permanent improvements and advantages— 
five—ten—twenty years ahead. 

Nothing is more destructive to the farm, and 
to the farmer's interests, than to shape all his la- 
bors for the present season. In tact, hardly any 
farm work is appropriately done, that does not 
look ahead some years for its full returns. In 
this itis unlike most other mechanical employ- 
ments. The shoemaker makes his shoe or boot, 
receives his pay, and that is the end of his re- 
ward. But the farmer is constantly called upon 
to do things, that will be bringing him in returns, 
for a long series of years. The fruit tree, that 
he plants, will give him a marketable product, as 
long as he takes care ofit. The heifer, that he 
carefully rears, will give him milk, butter, cheese, 
veal, and more heifers for ten years to come. 
The piece of land, that e drains, will give him 
double crops, as long a8 he keeps the outlets 
open. The load of muck, that he carts to his 
stable, will not only absorb ammonia and prevent 
waste there, but will carry a load of riches to the 
compost heap, and thence to the field, to return 
in increased crops of grass, grain and roots, for 
years to come. The well built barn, with cellar 
and sheds for making manure, is not only a shel- 
ter for hay and stock, for a single Winter, but'a 
permanent shelter, and a manure factory, to give 
out its annual dividends for a generation to come. 

It is this characteristic feature of husbandry, 








that misleads oo many to ee its profita 


bleness, and constrains them prematurely to 
abandon it. The results of a year’s labor, upon 
a well managed farm, do not return until the 
close of a rotation of crops, sayin five or six 
years. Ifthe farmer gets two thirds of his re- 
ward the first year, for his labor and capital, he 
ought to be satisfied. In some callings, a man 
will do a business, to the full amount of his capi- 
tal, every two months. But such a business, of 
course, has many risks, which do not pertain to 
husbandry. If our returns are slower, they are by 
far more certain, and, in the average, far larger 
than the rewards of any other business, The 
risks are reduced to the minimum, and no man 
with good sense, and industry, can well fail of a 
competence, by cultivating the soil in our country. 

This view of our calling ought to make us very 
cautious in exchanging it for another, where the 
profits accrue more rapidly, and are seemingly 
larger. It ought to make us more liberal in us- 
ing all the capital needed in our business, No 
occupation suffers so much for want of adequate 
capital, as our own. Millions upon millions of 
dollars of the hard earnings of farmers that are 
needed immediately to develop the resources of 
the soil, are invested in bank stock, in manufacto- 
ries, in railroads, in shipping, and in the bogus 
enterprises of ingenious swindlers. 

It is an impeachment of our own skill and en: 
terprise, to be sending these millions abroad for 
employment, when they are needed upon the 
farm. There are many farms in the older 
States that want from one to five hundred dollars 
this month, expended in labor to dig and cart 
muck, and the money so expended with ordinary 
good judgement in the management, would be 
certain to pay ten per cent, until the capital was 
refunded, “To tHe muck mines,” should be the 
watch word on every worn out farm this month, 
and the carts loaded with the sable ore, should be 
the sign at every barn-yard gate. To multitudes 
it would prove the one thing needful in their hiis- 
bandry, and would mark a new era in their farm 
operations. 
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Tue Frawxino Privicece—The Ph 
Bulletin speaks of seeing the following articles 
lying among the mail-bags at the post office as 
franked matter, directed toa member of Congress 
at Washington : One wooden box about a foot 
square, labelled “‘ Dr. ——’s Universal Remedy." 


One jointed fishing-rod, carefully done up in 


brown paper ; and one “Old Desiinies Coffee 
Pot.”” These being rather inconver 
in the bags with letters, were pe 
separate parcels. They were for 
who voted themselves a salary of 
and mileage. To send a pound of 
to one of our subscribers, we fp 
for short distances, and $3.20 t 
and @ strong effort was made at the 
to raise the charge to 91:00) 















shortest routes! 
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Calendar of Operations for August 1859. 


a 


‘e note down sundry kinds of work to be done during 
the month, not so much to afford instruction to practical 
men, 2s to cali to mind the various operations to be at- 
tended to. A glance over a table like this will often sug- 
gest some piece of work that might otherwise be forgotten 
or neglected. Our remarks are more especially ada ted 
to the latitudes of 38° to 45° ; but will be equally applica- 
ble to points further North and South by making due 
allowance for each og of latitude, that is, earlier for 
the North, later for the South. 

Expianations,—/f indicates the first ; m the middle ; 
and J the last of the month.—Doubling the letters we 
or mm, or ll, gives particular emphasis to the period indi- 
cated.—T wo letters placed together, as fm or ml, signifies 
that the work may be done in either or in both periods in- 
dicated ; thus, work marked fm. indicates that it is to be 
attended to from the /irst to the middle of the month.] 


Farm. 


August is a hot month, and is usually considered the 
most unhealthy season of the year; but with moderation 
and temperance in all things the hard working farmer 
has little to fear. He should, however, pay strict atten- 
tion to the sanitary condition of the dwelling, cellar, 
sink drains, cess-pools, compost heap, stagnant water, 
etc., using plaster, muck and charcoal dust, or some other 
absorbent or disinfector to fix the noxious and unhealthy 
gases. In fever and ague districts avoid the damp even- 
ing air, and if the weather be inclined to “chilly,” build 
a little fire in the room towards night to purify and dry 
the atmosphere. 

The heaviest labors of the hay and harvest field are 
now over and a little relaxation may be enjoyed, although 
there is still enough to employ one’s time in clearing up 
waste land, getting out stones, stumps and roots, drain- 
ing wet places, building permanent fence, getting out 
swamp muck, etc., and especially in preparing the ground 
for Winter grains. 

Barn and other manure yards should be examined to 
see that no rich wash finds its way into the road. If wa- 
ter must run from them during rains, let it be /iltered 
through a muck heap or through a lump of soil before it 
passes away. As much as possible provide sheds or oth- 
er covering for the manure, so that it be neither washed 
by rains nor burned upby the sun. Let no noxious weeds 
ripen seeds in the yards to be spread over the farm. 

Buildings, Door Yards, etc.—Continue the directions 
of last month. 

Bushes, briers and weeds along hedges and in pastures 
or meadows should now be cut or grubbed up. Bushes 
‘whipped ” this month will not sprout readily. 

Butter and Cheese Making are still the heavy labors of 
the dairy department. Many useful hints are to be found 
in our regular articles on these topics. 

Cattle—See that the pasturage is sufficient. If the grass 
1s short have recourse to the early soiling crops of millet, 
corn and sugar cane, especially for milch cows. In pro- 
viding a male for the cows and heifers, bear in mind it 
costs no more to raise a grade of Devon, Durham, Ayr- 
shire, or Alderney, than the most common highway stock. 

Cellars should be kept sweet and clean, and well venti- 
lated at this season. 

Cisterns and Wells—Now is a good time to dig these, 
since water reached during this month will usually be 
permanent. Ifthe barn is not already provided with wa- 
ter, build a large cistern without delay. It will pay. 

Corn—Keep the fields free from weeds, but do not plow 
or cultivate so deep as to injure the roots at this season. 
Early plantings for forage may be gradually cut and fed. 

Draining—The usual dry weather of this month affords 
a good opportunity to drain wet lands. There is gener- 
ally a little leisure time now which can profitably be de- 
voted to this purpose. Use tile, stones or wood in blind 
drains rather than leave open ditches. 

Fences—Keep in good repair. Do not invite your cat- 
tle to become unruly by leaving a bar down here, a rail 
or board off there, anda broken down wall in another 
place. As feed becomes short in the pastures, they are 
apt to examine closely the fences which separate them 
from better pickings, especially the corn fields. 

Forests—Now is a good time to cut away the forests to 
increase the tillable land. After felling and trimming up 
the trees, draw out the heavy wood with oxen and spread 
and burn the brush, m, 1, to prepare the ground for Win- 
ter wheat or rye. 

Grain and Granaries—Thresh early and watch the 
market and speculators at the same time, not omitting to 
“take the papers.” Cleanse granaries and put a little 
tar in the crevices, the offensive odor of which is frequent- 
ly a preventive of the attack of weevils and other insects 
in the bins, See that everything is mice and rat proof. 

Hay—Cut salt marsh and sedge, m, 1, or during the 
neap tides of this month, so that it may be removed with- 
out being flooded with water. Stack upon high ground, 
or caxt it to barns. or hovels. 

; In-door—Ventilate the rooms freely, especially in the 





or garret windows, and leaving the doors open an up- 
ward draft will almost always be created. Keep rooms 
and cellars clean and sweet, and allow no accumulation 
of filth or drain deposit about the premises, as August is a 
month in which every precautionary measure to preserve 
the health should be observed, Wage war against the 
tribes of insects which are frequently troublesome at this 
season. Scalding water used freely about the haunts of 
roaches and ants will usually rout them. See also the 
Roach and Fly Traps figured on subsequent pages. 

Hoes should not be laid aside unless hand pulling of 
the weeds is resorted to. Among late crops the ground 
should still be stirred with hoes. 

Manures—Collect all the material possible and keep 
up the manufactories to furnish a good supply which will 
soon be needed for Winter wheat and rye. 

Millet or Hungarian Grass—Continue to cut the suc- 
cessive sowings, ff, m, for milch cows, or for curing as 
hay. Secure the whole crop before the seed hardens un- 
less the grain is wanted for feeding or sowing. 

Mowing Fields—Whenever you have time, clear from 
stumps, bushes and stones, that the mowing machine and 
horse-rake find no obstruction. Now is a good time to 
cut under-brush and weeds 

Muck—We can not too strongly urge every one who 
has a deposit, or who can buy the privilege of digging 
upon a neighbor’s swamp, to get out a large stock of it 
while there is little water inthe way. Remember that 
every luad carted to the yards or stables, and saturated 
with urine, or mixed with ianure, is worth as much as 
a load ofclear manure. It will rarely cost half as much 
to obtain it. Use it freely about the sink drains and un- 
der the privies as a disinfector. 

Oats have generally done very well this season, and 
the remaining crops are now ready for the harvest. Se- 
cure with as little injury to the straw as possible. 

Pastures—See that the feed is sufficient for grazing ani- 
mals. <A frequent change of ground is beneficial, and in 
some cases the cattle may be turned into the mowing 
fields where a good bite of rowen awaits them. 

Plowing for Winter grain will soon be in order. If the 
ground is clear of other crops, it may be manured and 
deeply plowed, subsoiled if possible, LI. 

Potatoes—Early plantings are now ready for market 
and the ground may receive a crop of cabbages, turnips, 
or be sown to wheat or rye in the early part of next 
month. 

Poultry—Those which are necessarily shut up during 
the day, shotlld be let out about sun down when they will 
rarely stop to scratch much. They seldom do well un- 
less allowed some liberty. 

Root Crops—Keep the ground free from weeds and well 
stirred between the rows. 

Rye—Complete harvesting both Winter and Spring va- 
rieties. Sow Winter crop, ll, or early next month, using 
one and-a-half bushels to the acre. 

Seed Wheat and Rye—Supposing that the foul stuff 
was pulled from the seed patch it will only be necessary 
to thresh and sift out the small shrivelled grain and any 
foreign seed which remains. It would be even better to 
only partially thresh the sheaves, so as to get the ripest 
and plumpest kernels for seed. 

Sheep—Guard against the dogs as directed last month. 
Rub a little tar upon the nose, the odor of which is the 
best preventive against the fly now seeking to deposit its 
eggs in the nostrils of sheep. Give salt freely. 

Soiling Crops—Give cows and other stock a portion of 
the millet, green corn or sugar cane sown for fodder, 
now that the feed is getting short. 

Swine—Keep their pens and yards well supplied with 
materials for making manure. Ifconvenient give a small 
range of pasture or orchard ; if not feed some green stuff, 
as weeds, grass, corn stalks or sorghum, daily. 

Timber—If it is contemplated to erect buildings of any 
kind another year, cut the timber now. It will last 
longer if cut at this season, and be seasoned when 
wanted. The same applies to fence posts and other tim- 
ber. 

Timothy—Sow by itself, m, for a full crop next year. 
Sow also with rye or wheat, !], or early next month. Try 
12 quarts of seed per acre, and get a finer and better, as 
well as larger yield. 

Tobacco will need cutting, lJ, in some localities. 

Turnips may still be sown, ff, m, among corn and po- 
tatoes, or after early crops. Flat or cow-horn varieties 
should be used instead of ruta bagas for such late sow- 
ings. Cultivate, hoe, and thin former plantings. 

Weeds—Make into compost, or feed to swine instead 
of raising for seed, particularly about the manure heap, 
Canada Thistles may be mainly destroyed by cutting 
them a few inches from the ground when in bloom. 

Wheat is mainly cut and stacked, except the late crops 
of Spring sown, at the north. The heavy yield in this vi- 
cinity, and fine weather for cutting and securing it were 
very cheering. Prepare grounds by manuring and 
plowing, and sow, li, at the north, and next month in this 








g hot weather. By opening the chamber 


latitude and south. m 





Orchard and Nursery, 


Those who have paid due attention in former years, 
to the planting out and proper care of fruit trees find 
themselves well repaid this season. Excepting the peach 
crop, which is light in the northern peach growing 
States, most tree fruits have done, and are doing re- 
markably well this season, taking the country as a 
whole. Ofcourse there are localities where the apple 
crop will be light, and in other places few pears are 
raised, but these are exceptions. While feasting on the 
blush colored peach, or mellow Bartlett pear, let the 
fruit grower reflect how fine it would be to enjoy them 
next Winter when there is little fruit, excepting apples 
to be had. By putting them.up in bottles or cans as 
heretofore directed, they may be had in perfection dur 
ing the entire year. 

Some of the overburdened trees may need supports to 
prevent being split down by the weight offruit. Crotched 
poles are about the best supports in such cases, using 
cloth or hay bands to keep the branches from chafing. 

Budding is in season now, and where much of it is to 
be done, no time should be wasted after the stock and 
bud are both in the proper condition. It is useless to 
bud when the bark will not peel readily, nor is it worth 
while to insert poorly ripened, or weakly buds. Pears, 
apples, cherries, peaches and nectarines, are about the 
order in which the different varieties should be budded 
Pay strict attention.to the genuineness of sorts, and 
make a record of where they are put in, in addition to 
the usual stakes or labels employed. If stalks budded 
last year have not been rounded off, attend to them. ff. 

Fences require as much care around the orchard and 
nursery as elsewhere. Cattle are fond of the new growth 
of young fruit trees, and make havoc among the branches 
of standard trees loaded with fruit. 

Hoeing of Nursery grounds should not be neglected 
this month, nor should the soil about newly planted, or 
even other fruit trees nourish a crop of weeds or grass 
The plow’or other horse instrument will greatly assist in 
hoeing. 

Inarching—This is the proper season for performing the 
operation upon many trees and plants. 

Insects—Destroy late caterpillars, search out borers, 
both in apple and peach trees, and wash nursery stock in- 
fected with scale, with a solution of oil soap, potash, or 
other alkaline substance. 

Layer stools and plants intended to be propagated.this 
way. The growth of the present season may now be 
used. 

Peaches are now ripening, and should be picked and 
sent to market before they become soft, else they bruise 
in handling. The same may be said of pears and early 
apples. They should all ripen in the dealer's hands, or 
market. See article on “ Preparing Fruit for Market,” 
in the present number. 

Pruuing—Continue both on large and small trees as 
recommended last month. We are strongly opposed to 
leaving large branches to be taken off next Winter, or 
what is worse, in the Spring. 

Seedlings ofall kinds should be kept free from weeds 
Shade evergreens and other varieties liable to burn, 
by a partial screen, or place them under the branches 
of trees. 

Seeds of all kinds of trees now ripening, with the cher 
ries already gathered, should be placed in earth before 
drying, else they will vegetate poorly, or lie in the ground 
an entire season. 

Thin late fruit if not already done. 

Water will probably be required on boxes, or beds of 
tender seedlings. Apply it inthe evening. 

Weeds are perchance eating and drinking what should 
be food for the trees. Let the hoes make slaughter among 
them. Clean tillage is as desirable in an orchard and 
nursery as elsewhere. 


Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


With the exception of a little late planting where the 
early crops are coming off, attention to the growing crops 
will require most of the gardener’s care. If raising 
vegetables and fruits for market, he will now be able 
to send away blackberries, peaches, plums, cabbages, 
cauliflowers, potatoes, beets, carrots, onions, green corn 
cucumbers, peas, beans, turnips, kohl rabi, etc., so that 
no day need pass without having something for sale. The 
soil from which these crops are taken should not be al 
lowed to spend even the remainder of the season in idle- 
ness while there is an increasing demand for almost every 
cultivated vegetable production. A glance at the table 
below will call attention to most of the garden products, 
commencing with the 

Asparagus Bed, which should not be given up to weeds 
now that its season for usefulness is over. Keep it as 
clean as heretofore for the future benefit of the bed. Gath- 
er and clean out seed which may be sown now or saved 
till Spring. 


x 


Beans—A few ofthe early or quick growing varieties a 


may &till be sown, ff, for string beans. 
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Beets—Thin those sown last month. Early ones are 
ready for use. Pull from the thickest parts of the bed. 
Blackberries are in the hight of bearing and require 
daily picking. 
Cabbeges~Caulifowers and Brocoli—Plant, ff, for late 
use, if they were not all put in last month. Keep grounds 
well stirred about former plantings. Seed may be sown, 
f, m, for collards or greens for Fall use. 2 
Celery—Put out the remaining crop, #f, wetting both the 
trenches and the plants after setting. The early plantings 
may be earthed up slightly, ll. 

Corn Salad—Sow, ll, for Winter. 

Currants and Gooseberries—Prune, m, or aS soon as the 
crop is gathered, cutting out old decaying wood. Head 
back, and shape to a tree or good bush form. 

Cucumbers, melons, squashes, &c.—Head back those 
running too much to vines. Lick cucumbers for pickles. 
Shingles or straw placed under the finest melons, will as- 
sist them in ripening and keep away worms. 

Espalier or Wali trees—Regulate branches, and prune 
if necessary. ; 

Grapes—Keep the leaders well tied, and continue to 
nip back the bearing shoots, always preserving two or 
three leaves beyond the bunches. Hand pick or scissors 
the worms as they continue to hatch out. 

Herbs—Complete gathering, ff, m. 

Hops—Pick during dry weather as they ripen, spread- 
ing until perfectly dry when they may be put in bags and 
hung away for use. 

Lettuce—Continue to sow and plant out for Autumn use. 

Mushroom beds may be made, m, ll. Ccllect mate- 
rials, f, m. 

Onions—Many of the early sowings will soon show 
signs of ripeness and may be pulled, m,1l. Sow, ll, for 
pips to leave out over Winter. 

Peas will fill for late use if sown, ff. Clear ground 
from early crops and resow with peas or turnips. 

Potatoes—Dig for early use and for market, using the 
ground for a second crop of some sort. eer 

Preserving or Canning Fruit and Vegetables—Put upa 
good supply for next Winter, now while they are abun- 
dant and can easily be spared. See articles in past and 
present numbers. 

Radishes—Sow, f, m, for late use. Sow Black and 
White Spanish or Winter radishes, f, m. 

Raspberries—Cut out bearing canes which have ripen- 
ed theircrop. Collect and house the stakes. Give the 
new-eanes good tillage, as upon these depends the next 
crop. Where inclined to grow very tall, head back so as 
to induce side branches, which will give a greater fruit 
bearing surface. 

Rhubarb—A moderate quantity may still be pulled, 
which if taken from near the center of the Linnzus, and 
some other improved varieties, will be quite tender for a 
month yet. 

Seeds—Carefully collect all that are now ripening and 
dry and clean for another year. _ Label them, and note 
the year of raising upon each package. 

Spinach —Sow, f, m, 1, for Autumn use, and, ll, for a 
Spring crop. Scatter a little lettuce seed among it. 

Strawberries—See full directions ona following page. 
The runners of those intended for hill culture will require 
clipping now. 

Tomatoes—Tie to trellises or frames, f,m. Brush laid 
upon the ground answers a tolerable purpose for them to 
runupon. If growing rankly they will beara moderate 
pinching in, 1l. 

Turnips—It is rather late to sow the ruta baga family, 
except at the South. Flat orround White sorts may be 
sown, ff, m, and will pruduce a good late yield. 

Water—Give slops, wash water, etc., to currant bush- 
es, strawberry beds, and newly planted vegetables. Soap 
suds should be used for such purposes rather than thrown 
away. 

Weeds—Raise vegetables instead of a crop df weeds to 
impoverish the soil, and leave seed for future toil or labor 
to exterminate. 

Winter Cress—Sow, m, 1, for Winter and Spring crop. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The season has been favorable for nearly all varieties 
of flowers, and the grounds should now show a fine bloom 
of choice annuals, interspersed with the later perennials. 
Many of the directions of last month are equally applica- 
ble now. 

The present is a favorable time to perfect plans for new 
grounds, so that the grading may be done, drives, aven- 
ues, and walks laid out, and everything be in readiness 
for Fall and early Spring planting. 

Budding—Roses, Oranges, Lemons, and many of the 
flowering shrubs may now be budded. 

Bulbs—Lift, ff, any tobe reset this season. Most of 
them do quite well without moving more than every third 
year. Sow seeds to originate new varieties, 

Dahlias should now show a fine bloom of choice colors. 





One, or at most two good flower stalks," root, is suffi- 

cient. Frequent waterings and a mulch about the roots 
in dry weather will benefit them. Cut away the dried 
flowers as fast as they lose their beauty. 

Flower Stalks of all kinds should be removed as soon 
as they have completed their bloom. 

Fuchsias—Keep partially shaded to lengthen out the 
period of bloom. 

Gravel Walks—Hoe or weed often, raking smoothly 
and rolling. 

Hedges—Clip, m, ], unless it was done during the latter 
part of last month. Cut mainly from the top, so as to 
thicken up the bottom. 

Hoe often all cultivated grounds, walks, etc., removing 
the weeds with the rake. Even ifthere are no weeds the 
soil should be stirred to keep it from crusting and prepare 
it to absorb all the dews. 

Hydrangeas may now be increased by cuttings and lay- 
ers. 

Insects—Do not allow them to increase even if they are 
not as troublesome as earlier in the season. Continue 
the Whale Oil Soap mixture for slugs on rose bushes. 
A dusting of lime or wood ashes will accomplish the 
same purpose, though less effectually. 

Lawn and Grass Edgings—Mow evenly every two 
weeks and rake off. Sow seed, m, 1, on bare spots and 
new grounds. A sprinkling with manure water will both 
refresh and enrich thera. 

Mignonette sown, ff, will form fine plants for Autumn 
and Winter blooming in doors. 

Pansy seed may be sown, f,m, for Spring bloom. Con- 
tinue to layer and separate rooted plants. 
Pelargoniums—Propagate by cuttings, ff, 'm. Head 
back straggling plants. 

Perennials—Fibrous rooted, such as Sweet William, 
Scarlet Lychnis, Ragged Robin, etc., may be parted and 
transplanted, m, 1. 

Potted Plants placed in the grounds during the Sum- 
mer, require almost daily waterings. Loosen the surface 
soil, and remove weeds and dead leaves. 

Prune Shrubs and Trees upon the Lawn, or borders, if 
necessary, always using the knife sparingly upon shade 
trees, although where it is to be done, this is a suitable 
month for the operation. Almost any desired shape may 
be given toa lawn tree by heading back in one place, 
tying in another, and pinching elsewhere. Fantastic 
forms are sometimes given evergreens by shearing to the 
shape of animals or other objects. 

Roses—Continue to bud and layer, ff, Use the oil soap 
recommended last month, as long as the slug is to be seen. 
Verbenas and Petunias—Layer, ff, m, for Winter and 
Spring blooming in houses. 

Water—Give to potted plants especially, and those new- 
ly planted out. If very dry an application both morning 
and evening wiil be beneficial,to those which absorb rap- 
idly. Itis better to mulch the ground before watering. 
Weeds should only be found in the Flower Garden in 
the shape of native wild flowers, many of which are wor- 
thy of a place here, and now is a good time to search for 
them, while they are in bloom. 


Green and Hot Houses. 


So many of the ordinary Green-House plants are now 
in the open grounds, and treated of under *‘ Flower Gar- 
den” that little need be said here. Those remaining will 
need abundance of air each day when the weather is fa- 
vorable. The houses will require putting in order and 
other arrangements completed for taking in the plants 
next month. A large quantity of prepared mold should 
also be in readiness for changing and potting off plants. 
Budding—Complete, f, m. 

Bulbs—Pot a few, m, ], for Winter forcing. 
Callas—Repot, f, m, watering moderately. 
Cammellias—Complete repotting and bud, or inarch 
those plants which are to be changed. 

Cuttings of a large number of plants should now be 
made and put in to get up a good stock for Winter. 
Earth in Pots—Loosen or stir, renewing where neces- 
sary. Top dress, or give liquid manure to plants which 
need a more rapid growth. 

Grapes—Some of the early houses have already ripened 
their crops, and the vines want hardening off, by throw- 
ing open the doors and ventilators. Later plants need 
some pinching and watering. Watch the approach of 
mildew, using sulphur to check it. 

Houses—Commence early to put them in order, before 
plants are brought in. Repair shelves and beds, glaze 
windows, cleanse the whole house thoroughly, have ropes, 
weights and pullies in working condition, look to the 
heating apparatus, and lastly paint those houses requiring 
it, being careful to empty them from all tender succulent 
plants at the time, else the poisonous gas from new paint 
will cause defoliation. 

Insects—Allow none to increase as the brooding sea- 
son drawstoaclose. Fumigate, syringe with pure wa- 
ter and the Whale Oil Soap mixture. 





month. Some of the early layers have become rootedand 
may be separated and potted off. 

Potting—This is the appropriate season for shifting gen- 
erally, and potting off seedlings. Complete early, that 
they may become established before Winter. See that 
a good heap of properly prepared potting soil is in readi- 
ness, as large quantities will be wanted before all the 
plants receive their final change for the Winter. 

Seeds—Watch the ripening of and collect, ff,m. Sow 
calceolarias, cinerarias, mignonette, sweet alyssum, chi- 
nese primroses, pansies, pelargoniums, clarkia, etc., m, 
1, to get up a stock for Winter bloom. 

Tender Plants, and some of those intended for early 
Winter bloom should be taken to the houses, 11, before 
chilly nights come on. 

Verbenas, Petunias, Geraniums, etc.—Layer and make 





cuttings, ff, m, for Winter flowering. Pot off those made 
last month. 

Water—Give abundantly inside, and to pots in the bor- 
der. Syringe the foliage and walls of the house both 
morning and evening, sprinkling the floors at the same 
time. 


Apiary in August. 


BY M. QUINBY. 
If the weather is favorable, about the middle of this 
month, Buckwheat swarms may be expected in many 
sections. There is much more Buckwheat sown this 
season than usual, on account of frosts killing other crops, 
and these late swarms may be numerous in proportion, 
These swarms when hived seldom get stores enough for 
Winter, and the old stock is left with a feeble colony that 
requires much extra care to pass the Winter safely. Itis 
the best economy generally to take away the queen, and 
let the swarm return to the parent stock. To find her 
readily, take three or four empty hives—more would be 
still better—if these are not at hand, any boxes or meas 
ures that will holda few quarts may be used. With a 
dipper put a quart or so of bees into each ; turn them over 
to represent a hive ; raise one edge half an inch, that the 
bees may pass, and place them about two feet apart. The 
bees will soon begin to leave all, and assemble in the one 
containing the queen. As soon as it is ascertained which 
they enter, cover it to prevent the queen being found, 
when the search will soon be abandoned and the bees will 
return to the old hive. Look now among those that were 
covered for the queen ; if there are so many bees in the 
hive or box that she can not be found readily, shake them 
out and divide again, Until so few are left that she is easi- 
ly seen, The swarm will not issue again, till a young 
queen matures, and by that time these flowers are so far 
advanced that they seldom undertake it. But should they 
do so, they must be returned again, but in this case, no 
till next morning—for reasons that I will not take room 
now to explain...... Ifany stock is yet unsuppiied with a 
queen, and is uninjured by the worm, it might have the 
queen and a few quarts of bees given it, in case of a swarm 
as above...... Continue to watch stocks that have thin- 
ned their colonies by over swarming, for the appearance 
of the worms, and assist to get rid of them, as long as 
there is a prospect of saving the stock.. .. Young small 
swarms that have only partly filled their hives, will be in- 
fested with worms much more than larger ones. Keep 
the floor board of such swept off clean ; look into the cor- 
ners of the hive below the combs for cocoons, they are 
readily scraped out. In turning back a hive for this pur- 
pose, which is not full, be cautious and turn it so as to 
have the edges of the combs rest on the side of the hive, 
otherwise they may break....Continue to set sweetened 
water about the hives at evening to catch the moth.... 
Surplus boxes containing honey taken from the bees, to 
be kept till cool weather, must be in a dry place, if cool, 
all the better, as it will prevent the moth eggs hatching. 
If any should appear, the first indications will be white 
powder like lines on the surfate of the combs; they must 
now, before they do much injury, be subjected to the 
fumes of brimstorie. Make the matches by dipping rags 
or paper in melted sulphur—put a few pieces in an old 
cup in a close box or barrel, together with the boxes to 
be smoked—ignite the matches and cover close, and 
let them stand six or eight hours. 





Srone Dratns.—In reply to the queries of N, 
N. Hartzell, Hancock Co., Ill., we answer: 
Ditches three and a-half to four and a half feet _ 
deep, partly filled with loose stones, the larger 
ones being laid at the bottem, will answer a very 
good purpose for draining during many years, 
and wil] also profitably dispose of the surplus 
stone upon the surface. But there. is always 
danger of such drains being choked, and we ad- 
vise in all cases to construct @ continuous open _ 












Keep well tied up and prune where growing too thickly. 


Layering and In-arching—Continue as directed last 
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Good Strawberries for Everybody. 


Everybody loves good strawberries. Every- 
body would have them in abundance, if it could be 
afforded, Everybody living in the country, al- 
most everybody dwelling in villages, and many 
city residents can afford to have them, if they 
only think so, and know how. A bushel of mag- 
nificent, luscious, home-grown strawberries, can 
be produced about as cheaply as a bushel of po- 
tatoes, and with less risk of failure. They re- 
quire no more ground ; we have raised over 2} 
bushels on a single square rod, and others have 
done better than this; but allowing only one 
bushel to the rod, the product is about as large as 
the average yield of potatoes. The cultivation 
involves some more labor. While the larger fruits 
require years to come into bearing, strawberries 
begin to produce returns the next year after plant- 
ing. Most other fruits have suffered from insects ; 
strawberries as yet have escaped in most locali- 
ties. 

Nothing would please us more than to know 
that in every family visited by the Agriculturist, 
there would be next Summer, and in years fol- 
lowing, a fine supply of improved strawberries, 
such berries as have abounded in the New-York 
markets the present season. And we think this 
would be the case, could we convince our readers 
as to the comparatively little trouble and expense 
required. 

Strawberries multiply very rapidly. A dozen, 
or even a half dozen plants, set out in Spring, 
will produce many hundreds during the season, 
if space be given to the runners ; and a fair crop 

of fruit will be realized the next year. ‘Those 
set out in August or September will frequently 
multiply the same season, and generally fruit 
the next Spring. We have had a medium yield 
from those set as late as the middle of Octo- 
ber. They may be set in the latter part of this 
month (August), and get a fair growth, but Sep- 
tember is a better month, if they are to be 
carried far. If the plants can be obtained near 
at hand, and be removed with the runners al- 
ready started still clinging to them, they will 
produce many new planis this year, and fruit 
next season, if transplanted at any time between 
now and Sept. 15th. 

Ground for strawberries should be deeply 
spaded, and made fertile, if not so already. 
They will grow on almost any soil, but richly 
repay 4 guod supply of rotten manure worked 
into the soil. Put the plants into large holes, 
pour in plenty of water, and cover as described 
last month under “transplanting.” Let the 
crown, or base of the leaves, stand as high as 
the natural surface of the ground after settling ; 
the crown should not be covered with earth. 

Most of the better kinds of strawberries of es- 
tablished value, can now be got of reliable deal- 
ers in various parts of the country, for a small 
‘price—seldom above 25 to 50 cents per dozen 
ready packed, and generally $1 to $1 50 per hun- 
dred, exclusive of packing. They can be carried 
to almost any distance, except in very hot, dry 
weather. Halfadozen persons in a neighbor- 
hood may conveniently unite and send for sever- 
al dozens in one box, and thus reduce the express 
“or other charges. Once introduced into any 
place they will soon multiply enough to supply a 
large’ number oi persons, Every neighborhood 
not having done so, should make a_beginning this 

‘very year. 

. There are twenty or thirty new . varieties, of 
 Jarge size and superior flavor, any one of which 
- would be an acquisition, We advise those just 
beginning their culture, to take only a few sorts 


at first—somé of those long tried and proved. 
Such are Wilson’s Albany, Hovey’s Seedling, 
Longworth’s Prolific, Ward’s Seedling, Hooker, 
Early Scarlet, ete. These are all advertised in 
our columns by reliable dealers, or they will be 
in the September number. We will describe a 
few of these, taking them in the order we would 
advise beginners to select. 

Wilson’s Albany.—This is a comparatively new 
variety, but now quite abundant. Its highest re- 
commendation is its great bearing and the large 
size ofthe fruit. (We received a basket from 
Mr. Richardson, of Albany, last month, which 
averaged about 4 inches;n circumference.) For 
our own eating we do net like this so well as 
several others, on account of its acidity. Sugar 
will make up this defect, and sugar is now cheap. 
The plants want good soil, plenty of manure, and 
frequent renewing by cultivating the runners, or 
they will be exhausted in a year or two by over- 
bearing. The plant is perfect (hermaphrodite) 
needing no other plant near to fertilize it. In pro- 
ductiveness it stands at the head of the list of well 
tried sorts. 

Hovey's Secdling —This has been long known, 
is a good bearer, and the fruit large, fine appear- 
ing, and of good flavor. In this vicinity it is a 
standard fruit to cultivate for market. It is pis- 
tillate and should have some perfect kinds such 
as Wilson’s Albany, Longworth’s Prolific, or 
Early Scarlet, near to fertilize the fruit. 

Longworth’s Prolific, is also well known and 
well approved, and ranks along side of Hovey’s 
Seedling, with which it is a good variety to plant 
as a fertilizer, Longworth’s being perfect in itself. 
Ward's Seedling.—This we illustrated in last 
volume, p. 181. We have examined it growing 
largely this year, and under a variety of culture. 
We think it is a valuableeddition and worthy of 
general trial. In a plot of two acres, on soil un- 
manured for twelve years past, it was growing 
finely and yielding abundantly. In the same field 
some rows of old approved sorts which were 
planted and treated similarly, were not half so 
vigorous or productive. We intend to put out a 
good sized plot this manth. Fruit large, highly 
flavored, on a high strong foot-stalk. 

Hooker.—-A Rochester Seedling of large size, 
frequently cockscomb shaped, deep crimson color, 
tender, and very prolific in some localities, espe- 
cially near where it originated. Flowers perfect. 
Some beds in this vicinity have not done well 
the present year. 

Early Scarlet or Large Early Scarlet, is the 
common wild berry, improved by cultivation. 
It is one of the earliest sorts, and largely used 
as a fertilizer, teing hermaphrodite. Medium 
size, good flavor, and productive. Wilson’s Al- 
bany, Longworth’s Prolific, and others are fast 
supplanting it. 

Scarlet Magnate.—This is one of the largest 
berries grown, and has many excellent points. 
We shall put out a plot of these also the present 
month. 

Felton's Seedling.» \Bhis was first called“ Im- 
proved Albany Seedling.”” We put out some 
plants last Fal', but t:o late to judge of the fruit 
this year. From all we can gather it appears to 
be little, if any, different from the original Wil- 
son’s Albany—perhaps a little improved in flavor 
by good culture in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

Peabody's Seediing.—This has been condemned 
in many places as a poor bearer, while in others 
it is well spoken of. With us it produces fairly, 
and the fruit is of such superior excellence, that 
we shall by no means discard it, but give it more 
room and keep it in hills. We can afford a little 





More ground for the same amount of good 





fruit. Many skillful cultivators have this year 
pronounced the Peabody the best variety they 
have had grown, eVery thing considered. 





Preparing Fruit for Market. 


Most fruits need no preparation beside what 
nature gives them: they are beautiful beyond the 
reach of art. But there are some sorts, certain 
kinds of pears, for example, whose appearance 
may be much improved by a little care. The 
Bartlett pear, for instance, is often ripe enough 
for market before it has taken on that golden and 
slightly ruddy hue which marks its complete ma- 
turity. By gathering it four or five days before 
marketing, the skin being yet green, and then 
packing it in boxes about two feet square and 
eight inches deep, using some soft, woolen sub- 
stance at the bottom of the box and between the 
layers, the fruit goes through a sweating process 
which hastens maturity and gives it a rich yellow 
color which makes it very attractive to purchas- 
ers. We know of several markets where pears 
so treated command almost any price the fruit- 
raiser chooses to ask. We have seen baskets of 
Bartletts offered, equally as large and as good 
in every respect as these, but being green-colored, 
they brought only half the price. 

Cotton batting, for some reason, does not seem 
to be as good a packing material as some woolen 
substance: it does not ripen the fruit as quick, 
nor give as fine a blush to the skin. Let fruit- 
growers make note of these things. 
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A Mechanic’s Homestead. 
aside tec 

We have endeavored to make it a prominent 
aim in cenducting the Agriculturist to show that 
mechariés, clerks, and professional men, may en- 
joy in their little plots many of the rural-cemforts 
and luxuries that are usually supposed to be ac- 
cessible to farmers only. The plot of Mr. J. H. 
Smith, which was illustrated and minutely de- 
scribed in a former volume, was a case in point, 
and we are glad to know, that article has stim- 
ulated hundreds if not thousands of other mechan- 
ics to secure similar home surroundings. Perhaps 
the following may be one of them—it is at least 
an example worthy of study and imitation. We 
copy from the Newark (N. J.) Mercury : 

The other day, happening in the upper part of 
the city, we dropped into the snuggery of a friend, 
who, at a trivial outlay, has secured a home such 
as every mechanic and laboring man should pos- 
sess. On a plot of ground, 100by 200 feet, which 
cost but a thousand dollars, he has erected an ele- 
gant little cottage, with all the necessary modern 
conveniences, costing in all about fifteen hundred 
dollars, and this he has surrounded by every pos- 
sible attraction, the expense of which is hardly 
thought of in the gratification which their pres- 
ence affords. The ground is laid out with walks, 
which are lined with plants and shrubbery, while 
over the dwelling a wreath of vines pencil their 
Summer romances as they climb to the eaves. 
The garden is stocked with vegetables of every 
description, and a strawberry bed, in fearful 
proximity to a main walk, lures every visitor by 
its profusion of fruit, lying with blushing cheeks 
under shelter of the trailing vines. 

Flower-beds abound in all directions, each pos- 
sessing something rare and wonderful. There 
are grape-vines grown from plants brought from 
Rhenish vineyards ; there are plants and roots 
brought from Japan; there are fruit trees, thrifty 


eye could wish to see is there blooming and lyx- 
uriant. In one patch of ground, about eight by 
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twelve feet square, we counted thirteen varieties 
of the rose, and this is but typical of the general 
profusion. And all this belongs to and is the work 
of a mechanic, who toils as industriously as the 
best among us. And all these attractions by 
which his home is surrounded, are the result of 
only four years’ labor. The grounds were laid out, 
cultivated, planted and all the improvements made by 
his own hands, at such moments as he could snatch 
at morning, noon, and night, before the day’s work 
was commenced or after it was ended. And who 
can doubt that the companionship with Nature, 
which he has thus enjoyed, has elevated and pu- 
rified him—that in contemplating the processes 
auxiliary to his efforts, by which a barren spot 
has been made to bloom like the rose, a happiness 
which he never knew before has flooded his heart, 
and constituted, as he told us, a constant reme- 
dy for weariness and care. 


This is what one man has done. Why should 
not; others do it? Why should not all our me- 
chanies and workingmen, by industry and econo- 
my, secure for themselves retreats like this? 
Why should not every man get him a little patch 
of ground, prune and plant it, fringe its paths with 
flowers, line its borders with fruit trees, and make 
for himself a miniature Eden? Why is it that so 
many, who might easily do all this, prefer to 
spend their money at the gin-shop, the billiard 
saloon, and in the perilous associations of clubs 
of one sort and another? Hundreds of men, in 
our city to day, spend every year on foolish 
pleasures, one twentieth of the entire cost of a 
place like that we have described, and of course 
are never benefitted in the least by their expendi- 
ture. Why not invest the money so wasted, in 
obtaining a home and improving its surroundings ? 
Why-not surround themselves with flowers, and 
plant.trees to shade and shelter and bl@as them 
with fruit, and cluster about the family altar 
charms and enticements which shall hold them 
firmly against all temptations, and make home 
what it always should be—the sanctuary of life’s 
holiest enjoyments—the vestibule of Paradise, 
with perfect peace smiling from all its niches? 
Why, indeed ? 


The Newark Evening Journal copies the above, 
and adds, that it is from the genial pen of Fos- 
ter, and suspects the description applies to the 
homestead of Mr. J. H. Lendell. We believe the 
Journal to be not farfrom correct in its surmises ; 
we know at least that Mr. L., has been a long- 
time subscriber to the Agriculturist. The Journal 
says further: “Our friend who labors ten hours 
a day in his shop, yet finds time to cultivate and 
work these beautiful grounds ; and he assures us 
that there is a great amount of real enjoyment as 
well as profit to be derived from its tillage. ‘ The 
garden has been under cultivation but four years, 
and consists (including the space occupied by the 
buildings,) of but six city lots, and is cultivated 
with a view to supply home wants, only the sur- 
plus being sold. The amount of profit would be 
considered small by many professional men who 
have large incomes, but it is an important item 
with our working friend, and the garden contrib- 
utes largely to the comforts of his household. In 
the item of health, he considers it pays, even if 
there was no pecuniary profit. His garden is his 
medicine chest, infinitely better than “ blue pills,” 
the discomforts of a ‘sea voyage,’ or the hospi- 
talities of hotel keepers, on the continent. *#** 


* * We found in the gardens about forty vari- 
e€ties of roses, among which flourish very choice 
flowers. The Native Ohio was to us a new va- 
riety—it is a fine blush. The Prince Adelaide, 
Moss, and the French and China tea roses, were 
out in great beauty. Honevsuckles, lilies, pinks 





and numerous other flowers are neatly and -artis- 
tically arranged, rendering the view altogether 
pleasing to the vision. In the vegetable garden 
there is a little of everything. Early potatoes, 
cabbages, lettuce, radishes, beets, carrots, pars- 
neps, Lima beans, corn, squashes, melons, peppers, 
egg plants and peas, are all in flourishing growth. 
There are grape vines and fruit trees, embracing 
cherry, pear, apple, plum, and apricot ; the peach 
trees are barren, in accordance with the rule, but 
the currants, gooseberries, and quinces are very 
thriving and prolific. Of strawberries there is a 
great abundance. The vines-are heavily laden 
with the finest fruit that**ve have seen, and well 
may the proprietor ‘feel'a pride in exhibiting such 
a strawberry bed. 

We can only hope, in conclusion, that a know- 
ledge of what one working man has accomplished, 
will stimulate others to make similar exertions 
for their own improvement and benefit.’ 





Flowers in a School Yard. 


We have often recommended the culture of 
flowers around school buildings. Nothing will 
conduce more to make these buildings attractive, 
and beget a taste for the beautiful and the true, 
and lead away from vice. We are glad to note 
an instance where school floriculture is practiced. 
Our old friend and school-mate, Wm. Poole, Esq., 
Ed. of the Niagara Falls Gazette, in his issue of 
June 29, after acknowledging the receipt of a 
splendid bouquet from the class in Botany, in the 
Senior Department of the Public School, very 
justly remarks: “ This is deserving of more than 
ordinary notice, from the fact that it is made up 
of flowers from the school yard. We know, from 
observation, that there are few—very few— 
school yards where-flowers.are. cultivated, and 
we would like to see the school yard in Western 
New-York, where they are more carefully cared 
for than on the grounds of school-house No. 2. 
The teachers are deserving of credit; so also is 
the Board of Education, and especially its leading 
spirit, Mr. Trott. 

This matter of cultivating flowers and shade 
trees, in and around our school grounds, may ap- 
pear to some, very unimportant, useless, foolish 
even—according to the tastes of people who ex- 
press such opinions—but we envy not those per- 
sons’ taste. Who would not prefer to have his 
children attend school where some little attention 
is given to the cultivation of a taste for the good 
and beautiful, rather than where dilapidated fix- 
tures and disgustingly dirty grounds are the most 
prominent features? Our citizens feel a just 
pride in our public schools—and we all know 
they are the subject of complimentary comment 
abroad.” 





Clear up the Hedge and Fence Rows. 


They disfigure the farm, and reduce its market 
value much more than enough to pay for rooting 
them out. They are moreover the strongholds 
from which vile weeds: send out new recruits 
every year, to battle with the crops for possession 
of the fields. Destroy these fortresses, and the 
plow and hoe will easily subdue the remainder. 
Now that the hay and harvest fields are cleared, 
they stand out boldly, as if challenging an attack, 
and there is a season of comparative leisure 
which may well be devoted to their: extermina- 
tion. If they are perennials, merely cutting them 
down at this season will avail but little, for the 
stalk and leaf have nearly performed their func- 
tions, and the roots, strengthened by the Summer's 





growth, will scarcely feel the loss. 
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In many fields the plowing has. been .done on 
one plan, year after year—the first furrow turned 
against the fence, and the other “lands” laid out 
parallel with it, and thus there is a bank formed 
against each fence, making just the place for suc- 
cessful weed culture. After the fence has been 
moved, and the hedge-row demolished, let thése 
banks be reduced to their proper level by back- 
furrowing ; and care should be taken in the after- 
cultivation that the field is not disfigured by them 
again. 


A Tasteful Gateway. 


In a former number of the Agriculturist (gol. 
XVI, p. 184), we described minutely the pro- 
cess of in-arching, or causing branches to grow 
together by paring off a portion of each. and 
tying the pared surfaces one against the other. 
Mr. T. R. Brown, Carroll County Ohio, sends 
us a unique and pretty application of this mode 
of joining the branches of trees. Two maples 
standing on the opposite sides of a gateway 
spread their branches over until they met. These 
were grafted or in-arched together and by prop- 
erly trimming he secured an arch which pro- 
duced a very pleasing effect. This may he 
quite easily done with almost every variety of 
trees, and an ornamental gateway or other arch- 
ed passage be readily obtained. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Agricultural Premiums not Properly Dis- 
tributed. 

The end which should be sought in offering 
agricultural premiums is, undoubtedly, to stimu- 
late effort for improvement in the results of hus- 
bandry. It can not be questionéd that nitich good 
has resulted from the encouragement thus afford- 
ed by State and County associations ; for aside 
from the mere pecuniary value of prizes the spirit 
of active emulation is thereby awakened. In 
looking over the premium lists of various socie- 
ties this year, it will be observed that a large share 
of the more valuable prizes are offered for the 
mere results of culture, while the means by which 
those results may be attained are comparatively 
neglected. Thus: liberal premiums have been of- 
fered for the best specimens of grain and vegeta- 
bles, without regard to the manner of their culti- 
vation. The sight of a mammoth pumpkin or 
beet, a basket of superb potatoes, or a display of 
luscious grapes, is very gratifying, but of little 
practical use, unless we may know how they were 
produced. It sometimes happens that the exhib- 
itor can give no particular reason for his success ; 
he found a large chance specimen in his gar- 
den or field and ‘‘ brought itto the show.” But 
this proves nothing, and improves no one: A 
specimen of much less size, brought to superior 
excellence by a well conducted plan, with a des- 
cription of it accompanying the article ex- 
hibited, would be much more worthy of the award. 
Some societies very properly require such infor- 
mation to be furnished by exhibitors as will be 
available to others desirous of attaining the same 
excellence. 

Again, agricultural implements have been as- 
signed a rank far below their actual worth. Much 
of success in farming operations is due to the use 
of improved implements. Take from the culti- 
vators of this country their improved plows and 
we should at once be set back fifty years in agri- 
cultural development. Blooded stock, however 
high bred, or horses, of whatever strain, would 
avail but little in countries where. tilling+imple- 
ments are rude and defective. Yet in the several 
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announcements of premiums for this year, we 
notice premiums ranging from $25 to $100 are 
offered for the best thorough-bred horses and bulls, 
while the best plow is only to receive a silver 
medal. In one instance $1000 is offered for the 
best blooded horse, and only $100 for the best 
Steam Plow, the successful introduction of 
which, will require an outlay of means and talent 
sufficient to import a score of the choicest horses, 
and which, when once made to work well, will 
add more to the agricultural progress and wealth 
of the country, than all the horses that ever ran 
their owners to ruin upon a race-track. 

Neither should the giving of premiums be re- 
stricted to mere productions. We now need 
more than almost anything else, well conducted 
trials of different modes and processes of culture. 
If a judicious scale of prizes were instituted as 
an encouragement to careful experiments, the 
effect would be good. In this way many an error 
might soon be exploded and many a truth discov- 
ered. Let our Agricultural Societies consider 
this matter. CotumBia Counry. 
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New-York City Meat Markets—How Sup- 
plied, etc....... No. II. 
hae : 

A Correcrtion.—In our first article, last month, 
page 196, an error occurred in copying our table 
of the derivation of cattle, the receipts being giv- 
en for the first six months of 1858, instead of the 
whole year. The error was discovered after a 
portion of the edition was worked off, and a new 
page plate cast. We repeat the table here in a 
correct form. 





1858 

From the State of Illinois................ 58,712 bullogks. 
From the State of Ohio.............+.++- 36,589 
From the State of New-York............ 30,980 
From the State of Indiana............... 11,131 
From the State of Kentucky.......20..27 9,409 
From the State of Iowa .........-.6s500- 2,727 og 
From the State of Pennsylvania......... 1,664 
From the State of Michigan......-...... 1,372 
From the State of Texas. ............++- 1,312 
From the State of Virginia.............. 895 
From the State of New-Jersey .......... 532 
From the State of Connecticut .......... 478 


VEAL CALVES. 

The trade in veal calves is very large, as most 
of the cows in the vicinity of the city are kept for 
the sale of milk, which is more profitable than 
raising calves. During 1858 there were brought 


to the regular live stock markets alone, 32,709 


live veal calves, besides a large number brought 
in weekly, especially during the Spring months, 
by wagons and by river barges, and sold to butch- 
ers, without going into the regular yards. Many 
are slaughtered in the country, and their carcasses 
brought direct to the meat markets. So also, 
many city dealers and butchers go into the sur- 
rounding country and buy their veals from the 
farmers, bringing them home in wagons. From 
all these sources, there are probably full 50,000 
veal calves received here annually, or about 1,000 
per week. Nine-tenths or more of these calves 
come from New-York State, and the rest chiefly 
from New-Jersey. Veal calves do not bear long 
transportation. Those from New-York State are 
mostly from the rural districts along the Hudson 
River, Harlem, and Erie Railroads. 

There are four regular yards where calves are 
chiefly sold, viz. Allerton’s on Forty-fourth-st. ; 


_ Browning’s and O’Brien’s on Sixth-street, and 


Chamberlin’s on Robinson-st. Much the largest 


_- number are sold at Allerton’s 44th-street, at the 
~ terminus of the Harlem Railroad which brings 


m down from Westchester, Dutchess, Colum- 
and Putnam Counties. 
several yards there are brokers or sales- 


men who receive the calves from the cars, keep 


them yarded in pens, and sell them out to butch- 
ers. The brokers sometimes merely receive the 
calves and sell them, charging about 25 cents 
per head for selling and collecting—the owner 
paying all expense for transportation, yards, and 
feed. Some receive them, pay all expenses, and 
charge a certain commission, It usually costs 
about 50 cents per head to get the calves deliv- 
ered in the city and sold. Good calves are usu- 
ally sold by actual live weight at the pens, ascer- 
tained by the scales. They vary in price from 4c. 
to 7c. per lb, live weight, depending upon their 
fatness and the supply in market. At some sea- 
sons of the year, particularly in early Spring 
when veal is rather scarce, and milk isin demand, 
many young calves, called ‘bobs ”’ or ‘kittens ” 
are sent to market and sold for veal. Some of 
these are only a few days old and bring but $1@ 
$2 each, but this is considered more economical 
than keeping them on milk for several weeks, or 
“ deaconing” them as it is termed, that is, knock- 
ing them onthe head. Such calvgg are killed, and 
the meat sold ‘‘on the sly,” as they come under 
the list of proscribed meats, and the person offer- 
ing the carcasses for sale in this city is liable not 
only to have his meat seized and condemned, but 
is himself in@anger of punishment. Notwith- 
standing the law, there is much of this unwhole- 
some, cheap meat sold in the’ city, usually from 
peddlers’ carts. A stigma attaches to persons 
dealing in such “small stock.” 
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Sheep-Killing Dogs. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

In many parts of the country, one of the most 

serious and vexatious obstacles to raising sheep 
successfully is the prevalence of dogs with sheep- 
killing propensities. Having had some experience 
in dealing with these rascally animals, I send a 
few suggestions for the benefit of those who may 
be suffering from the same cause. First, let me 
say, every one owning a dog, should take care that 
there is no guilt at his own door. 
Dogs are sometimes known to leave their mas- 
ter’s flock unmolested, and are seen returning 
from apparently distant excursions, with an air 
that would seem to say ‘“ Ask me no questions.” 
A suspected dog may sometimes be detected by 
examining his mouth on such an occasion. Ifhe 
has not picked his teeth clean, small bits df wool 
may be found between them, and he may safely 
be pronounced guilty. If such a dog be tied toa 
stake in an enclosure, and a vicious, well shorn 
ram turned in, he will soon give the dog a striking 
lesson on sheep-killing, which he will not easily 
forget. One lesson of this kind will cause a dog 
to ever after give a wide berth to any flock of 
sheep. 

If a strange dog can be caught in the act, it is 
perfectly safe to bring a well aimed rifle to bear 
upon him without waiting to inquire to whom he 
belongs: this may be ascertained afterwards, 
and his owner held responsible. 

When dogs have made a: foray upon a flock, 
they usually return to the scene of operations 
within a few nights. A pretty sure trap for them 
ean be made by building a pen of rails, five or six 
feet high, around a recently killed carcass, bring- 
ing each layer of rails nearer the center as it is 
put up, so that the sides of the pen will slope in- 
ward. The dog can enter from the top quite eas- 
ily, but can not well get out, having no room to 
run for a clear leap over. A little strychnine scat- 
tered over the fresh carcass, will prevent the dog 
that may eat it from any further mischief; 
he will seldom get far away before lying down to 
rest. 











The curs which trouble flocks, are usually great 
cowards, especially when out on such an errand, 
and are easily frightened away by any unusual 
noise, Ifasmall bell be hung on every fifth sheep 
there will be little danger of an attack. I know 
several farmers living in districts which have 
suffered severely from the ravages of dogs, who 
have adopted this simple expedient, and have nev- 
er lost a sheep. Some put a sleigh-bell upon 
every sheep. A Surrerer, 

ro ert 


Simple Contrivances for Weighing Bee- 
Hives. 
ge aes 

It is often desirable both as a matter of scien- 
tific interest, as well as of practical utility to note 
the daily or weekly increase in the weight of a 
swarm of bees, especially during the honey gath- 
ering season. To dothis readily, an ‘“ Indicator 
Bee Stand,” was invented several years since, 
This consists essentially of a stand, the top of 
which rests upon a spiral spring coiled within the 
upright pillar, with an index working up and 
down in an opening upon the side. A corres- 
pondent of the Agricultural Gazette (England), 
suggests a much simpler mode, which is, to attach 
cords upon the four upper corners of the hive and 
by means of these, suspend the hive upon the 
hook of a common spring balance which can be 
bought for a few shillings. The change of weight 
will be noted on the spring. It will of course be 
necessary to protect the hive or surround it with 
boards to prevent its being violently swayed by 
winds. Bee keepers will, by means of this sim- 
ple contrivance be able to make any desired ob- 
servations upon the weight of the hives. 
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Fertilization of Queen Bees. 
nih sidlpinlensibt 
In the July Agriculturist, page 219, Mr. Camp- 
bell asked : ‘‘ How queen bees become fertilized 
in Spring, if the drones are all destroyed in Au- 
tumn?”’ Several replies have been received, 
from which we extract the following three ; they 
embrace the substance of the others. 

Mr. Quinby says: “....This question might be 
answered by asking another, viz.: how is the 
female of the humble-bee, hornet, wasp, and of 
many other tribes of insects impregnated in 
Spring, as no males ever survive the Winter? 
The idea at once suggests itself, that it is. done 
the season previous, before the destruction of 
the males. But with the queen bee, it is still 
different; she is not only impregnated in the 
Summer, for the following Spring, but for her 
life-time, whether it be one or six years. We 
have proof that one impregnation is sufficient, in 
the fact that a fertile queen never leaves the hive 
except when leading out aswarm, Young queens, 
when but a few days old, can often be seen leav- 
ing the hive to meet the drones in the air, and 
evidence of success can often be seen on their 
return. This making one operation serve a life- 
time, is an arrangement well adapted to secure 
the prosperity of the hive. After she commences 
depositing eggs, she is much heavier for flying, 
and it would interfere with her duties; and the 
risk of her being lost in these excursions would 
be much increased. Allthis is not more wonder- 
ful than a peculiarity belonging to the Aphis. It 
is said that one impregnation will last through 
several generations—those first hatched in the 
Spring give birth to others in succession, till near 
the close of the season, when males are produced, 
and these serve all purposes till another year. 


B. Pickett, Hendricks Co., suggests that only 





the surplus of drones are destroyed in Autvmn, 
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enough being left alive to perform their appropri- 
ate work in the Spring. 

T., of New-Haven, Conn., states that the queen 
bee retains the effect of one impregnation for life, 
and that this act takes place early in Summer 
when there are plenty of drones in the hive. 


+t 6 a 
Driving Bees from the Honey Boxes. 


In reply to the inquiries of D. E. L. jr., Wayne 
Co., N. Y¥., and others, we suggest the following 
mode as applicable in many instances. Remove 
the box from the hive in evening or early in the 
morning, and place it bottom up near the hive. 
Tap lightly on the box to arouse the bees, and 
leave them a few hours, but not until the sun 
shines hot, as the comb would be melted. They 
will usually leave in three or four hours. Ifthey 
still remain however, or if they commence carry- 
ing away the honey, set the box in a tight keg or 
barrel, and throw a thin sheet or cloth over the 
top. The bees will creep up on the sheet, and if 
this be turned over, will find their way back to 
the hive. Repeat this a few times and all will be 
got rid of without killing them. 

— ss 6 eo 


A New Swarm of Bees from the Same 
Hive on two “onsecutive Days—Hum 
of Bees, etc. ‘ 


-_o-- 

Mr. Eprror , Ina communication to the July 
Agriculturist, page 203, under the head of “ Bees 
and Tin Pans,” I read: “The vanguard of the 
swarm, which appeared to contain about two- 
thirds of the whole, and among which that pecu- 
liar hum, said to be the voice of the queen, was 
distinctly audible.”.,..Save me from such a libel 
on the queen of bees. That “peculiar hum” is 
heard when the queen is not amgng the bees, 
and is produced by the effort of so many bees to 
remain on the wing when they are so filled with 
honey (which they take in, ere they depart from 
the old hive,) that their hum is totally different 
from that of the bee in search of food. The 
hum becomes perfectly audible as soon as the 
swarm congregates around a certain point with 
the intention to settle. Then it is, that I put 
the queen that could not fly to the swarm; and 
though I have detained her several minutes during 
which time she was under very great excitement, 
she emitted no hum or noise whatever. 

It has so happened, that since writing the 
above, I was called to a friend’s house, in his 
absence, to attend toa young swarm. As soon 
as I approached the old hive, I found some little 
dissatisfaction among the bees composing the 
swarm; and fancying that the queen might not 
be with the swarm, I closely examined the plot 
before the apiary, and found her. I took her into 
my hand and retained her till I discovered an 
effort made by the swarm to settle. Not the 
least hum was perceptible as coming from her; 
but the peculiar hum was very perceptible where 
the young swarm congregated to settle. I at 
once placed the queen there, and in a short time 
the swarm was nicely hived. On the return of 
the proprietor, I pointed out to him the hive that 
had swarmed, and to my surprise, he told me that 
on the day before, he had hived a nice swarm from 
the same hive. This is so rare an occurrence 
that I at once determined to inform you of it; 
and the only construction I can put on it is, that 
the old hive must have made an effort to swarm 
some nine or ten days before, that the queen was 
lost, and that no one witnessed the returning of 
this swarm to the old hive; that the swarm 
hived the day before, must have come some nine 
o- eleven days later, and that the swarm to which 





IT had been called was the one which” had previ- 
ously issued and then returned. J. B. 
Forsyth Co., N.C 
ee @ i 9 
Destroyina INsEcTs ON THE PoMEGRANATE — 
Wm. A. Scarborough, Columbia, Fla., writes to 
the Agriculturist, that “a fine pomegranate tree 
which stood in his yard, was infested with very 
small insects, resembling chicken mites, which 
affected.the forms of the fruit immediately after 
blossoming, causing them to fall to the ground. 
He finally hit upon the following plan to expel 
them. A quantity of loose powder was sprinkled 
upon a board of sufficient length to reach the ex- 
tremities of the limbs. on each side; the board 
was held up immediately under the branches, and 
the powder ignited. The insects left, or were 
destroyed, and a fine yield of fruit ripened. 


Advertising Information—Gratis. ...IT. 





(Continued from page 198.) 

We are not yet successful in finding satisfac- 
tory ‘‘employment,” though we have been very 
industrious in writing, (through country friends 
under different names) in answer to the many at- 
tractive advertisements that are continually ap- 
pearing. A great many of our letters are never 
answered,though properly directed and the money 
or “return stamps” duly enclosed. They are 
mailed from various post offices...A word more 
about No. 5, the last in our former article. We 
stated that our letter, enclosing 25 cents fot the 
“Secret art of catching Mink, Muskrats, etc.” 
which was sent May 25th, had not been answered 
up to June 16th, but the answer did come June 
24th, one month after writing for it. The letter 
was postmarked “Greenwood, N,Y., June 14.” No 
name accompanied it, and we do not know from 
whom it came....We paid 25 cents for it, and 
3 cents more on the letter, to say nothing of 
writing paper and time. We suspect it isn’t 
worth the money, and to make up any loss, we 
will give the recipe, including. the entire letter, 
just as itcame. Here it is: 

‘““THE HUNTER’S SECRET. 

To Catch game such as mink musk rats weasels rac- 

coons otter &c 
Take 1 oz of Valerion + oz commercial Musk 1 


Pint of Whiskey. Let stand for two Weeks put a 


few drops of this on your Bait 
June 10th 59 


Please excuse me not sending the receipt sooner as 
I live a distance from the Post Office.” 

There you have it, readers. If any of you find 
it to be worth 25 cents, you will please send the 
amount without delay, and we will at once for- 
ward the same to the advertiser—N.B. The 
dollar, enclosed to us with the advertisement, was 
returned to the sender June 24th, 1859, directed 
to the same address as our 25 cents was sent, 
We hope it got back safely to Steuben county. 


[No. 6.] 

O CONSUMPTIVES.—A Clergyman 
having cured his son of consumption in its worst stages, 
after being given up to die, by the most celebrated physicians, 
desires to make known the mode of cure, (which proves suc- 
cessful in every case), to those afflicted with Coughs, Colds, 
and Consumption, and Be will send the same to any address, 
free of charge. Address, inclosing two stamps to pay return 

postage. ————, No. —, ——— st., N. Y. 
Now we are sure of a certain cure for con- 
sumption, as it ‘‘ proves successful in every case,” 
and it is to come free of charge. But if Mr. —— 
desires to make known to the afflicted, his certain 
cure, why did he not send it direct to us, instead 
of paying the Tribune $1 a line to tell people to 
send tohim for it. We would gladly have publish- 
ed so great a boon free of charge, and even paid 
for the privilege, if it was to benefit our readers. 
There must be some catch about that. But we'll 
see. Here go three stamps—two enclosed to the 


advertiser for “ return postage,” and one to pay 
a » 


for carrying them. (Our letter of inquiry was 
sent from a country post office)......Here comes 
the answer, post-marked at Maspeth, N. Y., and 
not at New-York. And further, there is only 
one “ return stamp.’’ Where’s the other one we 
sent you, Mr. ———-?_ The answer consists of a 
4-page printed letter, which goes on. to detail that 
one * Uncas Brant” was “ appointed missionary to 
a tribe of the Black-Feet Indians, by the Baptist 
Missionary Society ;” that his son was dreadfully 
afflicted with consumption ; that instead of grow- 
ing better, he got worse, and * we felt that his 
last hour had come.” Just then “an old Indian 
chief came into our cabin, looked at our son, and 
the tears chased each other down his swarthy 
but friendly face. Turning to my wife, he said: 
‘ Pale face no die—me squaw cure him.’” The 
printed letter goes on to describe the cure most 
pathetically. The result was, “ Old Uncas Brant” 
finished his mission to the souls of the Black-Feet, 
learning during the time all about the ‘Indian 
Cough Plant ;” gathered a large lot, and. came 
home to devote his life to curing the bodies of the 
White-feet, or white-brained. 

His “free” directions amount to this, that the 
plant grows along the ‘ foot-hills of . the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains”; must be gathered 
in June; carefully dried in the shade; 4 ounces 
of leaves digested in one quart of spring water ; 
be reduced to 3 ounces, etc......This won't do 
for us. We an not visit the Rocky Mountains 
in June. But we are told that we can get a $2 
bottle of the advertiser, whom “ Old Uncas Brant” 
has induced to keep it. Plenty of letters are 
published from persons who have been benefited, 
or, thought they were about to be. But you can’t 
get our $2, Mr. , until you tell a little bet- 
ter story. We want to know something about 
“Old Uncas Brant.” We remember an Indian 
chief by the name of Uncas, former chief of the 
Narragansett Indians in Connecticut, and.also the 
noted Brant, an Indian chief, who joined the 
British in the revolutionary war. But “Old Un- 
cas Brant,” missionary to the Black-feet Indians, 
who is he. If Mr. will get the certificate 
of the “ Baptist Missionary Society” that they 
ever sent out “ Old Uncas Brant,” or any other 
missionary to the Black-Feet, we will then think 
about the $2 investment. We fear, * Old Uncas 
Brant ” may be twin-brother to that Rev. Wilson 
(see No. 3, page 198), who told us in his letter, 
about his traveling in the “ New-Haven Methodist 
Conference " —a conference, by the way, which 
Methodists themselves never heard of.. .“ Rev. 
Wilson ” and “ Old Uncas Brant ” should read np 
church history a little, before they get out another 
edition of their cireular letters. When they at- 
tempt to “ steal the livery of heaven to serve the 
devil in,” they should be very careful to go tothe 
right wardrobe. 








{No, 7.) 
(BSERVE—150 addresses of either sex 
other er ae phy ae] rend 3 = camp 
for letter to A. D, F——,, T————-,, Ohio. 

Ah! here we have it—‘ $1,000 to $5,000 per 
annum clear.”"—What a splendid chance, all for 
twelve paltry coppers. We are smart, of course, 
and shall get the $5,000, so here go 12 cents, and 
a three cent stamp for postage.—Mem. Enclosed 
and duly mailed to A. D. F., June 18, 1859....., 
What is the matter! Here it is, July 17, and 
nothing heard from our 12 cents, Hope deferred | 
maketh the heart sick. Do send us on that 
$5,000 a year job, Mr. F—-—. We can’t wait. 
Did we not send all the particulars you need to 
make out ourcommission! We forgot, perh 
to tell you our sex, as we see you either 
sex” in your adverti 000 for 








women, and the $1,000 for men Pe us 
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announcements of premiums for this year, we 
notice premiums ranging from $25 to $100 are 
offered for the best thorough-bred horses and bulls, 
while the best plow is only to receive a silver 
medal. In one instance $1000 is offered for the 
best blooded horse, and only $100 for the best 
Steam Plow, the successful introduction of 
which, will require an outlay of means and talent 
sufficient to import a score of the choicest horses, 
and which, when once made to work well, will 
add more to the agricultural progress and wealth 
of the country, than all the horses that ever ran 
their owners to ruin upon a race-track. 

Neither should the giving of premiums be re- 
stricted to mere productions. We now need 
more than almost anything else, well conducted 
trials of different modes and processes of culture. 
If a judicious scale of prizes were instituted as 
an encouragement to careful experiments, the 
effect would be good. In this way many an error 
might soon be exploded and many a truth discov- 
ered. Let our Agricultural Societies consider 
this matter. Cotumsia County. 
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New-York City Meat Markets—How Sup- 
plied, etc....... No. II. 
-__—o . 

A Correction.—In our first article, last month, 
page 196, an error occurred in copying our table 
of the derivation of cattle, the receipts being giv- 
en for the first six months of 1858, instead of the 
whole year. The error was discovered after a 
portion of the edition was worked off, and a new 
page plate cast. We repeat the table here in a 
correct form. 





1858 

From the State of Illinois....... hile op Sa 58,712 bullocks. 
From the State of Ohio..............++.- 36,589 24 
From the State of New-York............ 30,980 
From the State of Indiana............... 11,131 
From the State of Kentucky.....0.20..2. 9,409 ve 
From the State of Iowa ...........6.000- 2,727 
From the State of Pennsylvania......... 1,664 
From the State of Michigan............. 1,372 
From the State of Texas. ............+4 1,312 
From the State of Virginia .............. 895 
From the State of New-Jersey .......-.. 532 
From the State of Connecticut .......... 78 


VEAL CALVES. 


The trade in veal calves is very large, as most 
of the cows in the vicinity of the city are kept for 
the sale of milk, which is more profitable than 
raising calves. During 1858 there were brought 
to the regular live stock markets alone, 32,709 
live veal calves, besides a large number brought 
in weekly, especially during the Spring months, 
by wagons and by river barges, and sold to butch- 
ers, without going into the regular yards. Many 
are slaughtered in the country, and their carcasses 
brought direct to the meat markets. So also, 
many city dealers and butchers go into the sur- 
rounding country and buy their veals from the 
farmers, bringing them home in wagons. From 
all these sources, there are probably full 50,000 
veal calves received here annually, or about 1,000 
per week. Nine-tenths or more of these calves 
come from New-York State, and the rest chiefly 
from New-Jersey. Veal calves do not bear long 
transportation. Those from New-York State are 
mostly from the rural districts along the Hudson 
River, Harlem, and Erie Railroads. 

There are four regular yards where calves are 
chiefly sold, viz. Allerton’s on Forty-fourth-st. ; 
Browning’s and O’Brien’s on Sixth-street, and 
Chamberlin’s on Robinson-st. Much the largest 
number are sold at Allerton’s 44th-street, at the 
terminus of the Harlem Railroad which brings 


_ them down from Westchester, Dutchess, Colum- 


bia and Putnam Counties. 
At the several yards there are brokers or sales- 
men who receive the calves from the cars, keep 


them yarded in pens, and sellthem out to butch- 
ers. The brokers sometimes merely receive the 
calves and sell them, charging about 25 cents 
per head for selling and collecting—the owner 
paying all expense for transportation, yards, and 
feed. Some receive them, pay all expenses, and 
charge a certain commission, It usually costs 
about 50 cents per head to get the calves deliv- 
ered in the city and sold. Good calves are usu- 
ally sold by actual live weight at the pens, ascer- 
tained by the scales. They vary in price from 4c. 
to 7c. per lb, live weight, depending upon their 
fatness and the supply in market. At some sea- 
sons of the year, particularly in early Spring 
when veal is rather scarce, and milk isin demand, 
many young calves, called ‘‘bobs”’ or “kittens ” 
are sent to market and sold for veal. Some of 
these are only a few days old and bring but $1@ 
$2 each, but this is considered more economical 
than keeping them on milk for several weeks, or 
“ deaconing” them as it is termed, that is, knock- 
ing them onthe head. Such calvgg are killed, and 
the meat sold ‘‘on the sly,” as they come under 
the list of proscribed meats, and the person offer- 
ing the carcasses for sale in this city is liable not 
only to have his meat seized and condemned, but 
is himself in@anger of punishment. Notwith- 
standing the law, there is much of this unwhole- 
some, cheap meat sold in the’ city, usually from 
peddlers’ carts. A stigma attaches to persons 
dealing in such “small stock.” 


————-- > + —_—t @ 


Sheep-Killing Dogs. 








To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

In many parts of the country, one of the most 

serious and vexatious obstacles to raising sheep 
successfully is the prevalence of dogs with sheep- 
killing propensities. Having had some experience 
in dealing with these rascally animals, I send a 
few suggestions for the benefit of those who may 
be suffering from the same cause. First, let me 
say, every one owning a dog, should take care that 
there is no guilt at his own door. 
Dogs are sometimes known to leave their mas- 
ter’s flock unmolested, and are seen returning 
from apparently distant excursions, with an air 
that would seem to say ‘“‘ Ask me no questions.” 
A suspected dog may sometimes be detected by 
examining his mouth on such an occasion. Ifhe 
has not picked his teeth clean, small bits df wool 
may be found between them, and he may safely 
be pronounced guilty. If such a dog be tied toa 
stake in an enclosure, and a vicious, well shorn 
ram turned in, he will soon give the dog a striking 
lesson on sheep-killing, which he will not easily 
forget. One lesson of this kind will cause a dog 
to ever after give a wide berth to any flock of 
sheep. 

If a strange dog can be caught in the act, it is 
perfectly safe to bring a well aimed rifle to bear 
upon him without waiting to inquire to whom he 
belongs: this may be ascertained afterwards, 
and his owner held responsible. 

When dogs have made a: foray upon a flock, 
they usually return to the scene of operations 
within a few nights. A pretty sure trap for them 
can be made by building a pen of rails, five or six 
feet high, around a recently killed carcass, bring- 
ing each layer of rails nearer the center as it is 
put up, so that the sides of the pen will slope in- 
ward. The dog can enter from the top quite eas- 
ily, but can not well get out, having no room to 
run for aclearleap over. A little strychnine scat- 
tered over the fresh carcass, will prevent the dog 
that may eat it from any further mischief; 
he will seldom get far away before lying down to 





rest. 


The curs which trouble flocks, are usually great 
cowards, especially when out on such an errand, 
and are easily frightened away by any unusual 
noise, If asmall bell be hung on every fifth sheep 
there will be little danger of an attack. I know 
several farmers living in districts which have 
suffered severely from the ravages of dogs, who 
have adopted this simple expedient, and have nev- 
er lost a sheep. Some put a sleigh-bell upon 
every sheep. A Surrerer. 
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Simple Contrivances for Weighing Bee- 








Hives. 
ate 
It is often desirable both as a matter of scien- 
tific interest, as well as of practical utility to note 
the daily or weekly increase in the weight of a 
swarm of bees, especially during the honey gath- 
ering season. To dothis readily, an ‘ Indicator 
Bee Stand,’”’ was invented several years since, 
This consists essentially of a stand, the top of 
which rests upon a spiral spring coiled within the 
upright pillar, with an index working up and 
down in an opening upon the side. A corres- 
pondent of the Agricultural Gazette (England), 
suggests a much simpler mode, which is, to attach 
cords upon the four upper corners of the hive and 
by means of these, suspend the hive upon the 
hook of a common spring balance which can be 
bought for a few shillings. The change of weight 
will be noted on the spring. It will of course be 
necessary to protect the hive or surround it with 
boards to prevent its being violently swayed by 
winds. Bee keepers will, by means of this sim- 
ple contrivance be able to make any desired ob- 
servations upon the weight of the hives. 
es PE 


Fertilization of Queen Bees. 








Salih igelaast-~ 
In the July Agriculturist, page 219, Mr. Camp- 

bell asked : ‘‘ How queen bees become fertilized 

in Spring, if the drones are all destroyed in Au- 

tumn?” Several replies have been received, 

from which we extract the following three ; they 

embrace the substance of the others. 

Mr. Quinby says: “....This question might be 
answered by asking another, viz.: how is the 
female of the humble-bee, hornet, wasp, and of 
many other tribes of insects impregnated in 
Spring, as no males ever survive the Winter? 
The idea at once suggests itself, that it is. done 
the season previous, before the destruction of 
the males. But with the queen bee, it is still 
different; she is not only impregnated in the 
Summer, for the following Spring, but for her 
life-time, whether it be one or six years, We 
have proof that one impregnation is sufficient, in 
the fact that a fertile queen never leaves the hive 
except when leading out aswarm. Young queens, 
when but a few days old, can often be seen leay- 
ing the hive to meet the drones in the air, and 
evidence of success can often be seen on their 
return. This making one operation serve a life- 
time, is an arrangement well adapted to secure 
the prosperity of the hive. After she commences 
depositing eggs, she is much heavier for flying, 
and it would interfere with her duties; and the 
risk of her being lost in these excursions would 
be much increased. Allthis is not more wonder- 
ful than a peculiarity belonging to the Aphis. It 
is said that one impregnation will last through 
several generations—those first hatched in the 
Spring give birth to others in succession, till near 
the close of the season, when males are produced, 
and these serve all purposes till another year. 


B. Pickett, Hendricks Co., suggests that only 





the surplus of drones are destroyed in Autumn, 
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enough being left alive to perform their appropri- 
ate work in the Spring. 

T., of New-Haven, Conn., states that the queen 
bee retains the effect of one impregnation for life, 
and that this act takes place early in Summer 
when there are plenty of drones in the hive. 


et et Dt 9g 
Driving Bees from the Honey Boxes. 


In reply to the inquiries of D. E. L. jr., Wayne 
Co., N. Y., and others, we suggest the following 
mode as applicable in many instances. Remove 
the box from the hive in evening or early in the 
morning, and place it bottom up near the hive. 
Tap lightly on the box to arouse the bees, and 
leave them a few hours, but not until the sun 
shines hot, as*the comb would be melted. They 
will usually leave in three or four hours. Ifthey 
still remain however, or if they commence carry- 
ing away the honey, set the box in a tight keg or 
barrel, and throw a thin sheet or cloth over the 
top. The bees will creep up on the sheet, and if 
this be turned over, will find their way back to 
the hive. Repeat this a few times and all will be 
got rid of without killing them. 


OS eet 0 


A New Swarm of Bees from the Same 
Hive on twe “onsecutive Days—Hum 
of Bees, etc. 


on 

Mr. Eprror, In a communication to the July 
Agriculturist, page 203, under the head of “ Bees 
and Tin Pans,’ I read: “The vanguard of the 
swarm, which appeared to contain about two- 
thirds of the whole, and among which that pecu- 
liar hum, said to be the voice of the queen, was 
distinctly audible.”.,..Save me from such a libel 
on the queen of bees. That “peculiar hum ” is 
heard when the queen is not among the bees, 
and is produced by the effort of so many bees to 
remain on the wing when they are so filled with 
honey (which they take in, ere they depart from 
the old hive,) that their hum is totally different 
from that of the bee in search of food. The 
hum becomes perfectly audible as soon as the 
swarm congregates around a certain point with 
the intention to settle. Then it is, that I put 
the queen that could not fly to the swarm; and 
though I have detained her several minutes during 
which time she was under very great excitement, 
she emitted no hum or noise whatever. 

It has so happened, that since writing the 
above, I was called to a friend’s house, in his 
absence, to attend toa young swarm. As soon 
as I approached the old hive, I found some little 
dissatisfaction among the bees composing the 
swarm ; and fancying that the queen might not 
be with the swarm, I closely examined the plot 
before the apiary, and found her. I took her into 
my hand and retained her till I discovered an 
effort made by the swarm to settle. Not the 
least hum was perceptible as coming from her; 
but the peculiar hum was very perceptible where 
the young swarm congregated to settle. I at 
once placed the queen there, and in a short time 
the swarm was nicely hived. On the return of 
the proprietor, I pointed out to him the hive that 
had swarmed, and to my surprise, he told me that 
on the day before, he had hived a nice swarm from 
the same hive. This is so rare an occurrence 
that I at once determined to inform you of it; 
and the only construction I can put on it is, that 
the old hive must have made an effort to swarm 
some nine or ten days before, that the queen was 
lost, and that no one witnessed the returning of 
this swarm to the old hive; that the swarm 
hived the day before, must have come some nine 
o- eleven days later, and that the swarm to which 





T had been called was the one which” had previ- 
ously issued and then returned. J. B. 
Forsyth Co., N.C 





Destroyina INsecTs oN THE PoMEGRANATE — 
Wm. A. Scarborough, Columbia, Fla., writes to 
the Agriculturist, that “a fine pomegranate tree 
which stood in his yard, was infested with very 
small insects, resembling chicken mites, which 
affected.the forms of the fruit immediatély after 
blossoming, causing them to fall to the ground. 
He finally hit upon the following plan to expel 
them. A quantity of loose powder was sprinkled 
upon a board of sufficient length to reach the ex- 
tremities of the limbs on each side; the board 
was held up immediately under the branches, and 
the powder ignited. The insects left, or were 
destroyed, and a fine yield of fruit ripened. 





Advertising Information—Gratis....II. 
sat: tac 
(Continued from page 198.) 

We are not yet successful in finding satisfac- 
tory ‘‘employment,”’ though we have been very 
industrious in writing, (through country friends 
under different names) in answer to the many at- 
tractive advertisements that are continually ap- 
pearing. A great many of our letters are never 
answered,though properly directed and the money 
or ‘“‘return stamps” duly enclosed. They are 
mailed from various post offices...A word more 
about No. 5, the last in our former article. We 
stated that our letter, enclosing 25 cents for the 
“Secret art of catching Mink, Muskrats, etc.” 
which was sent May 25th, had not been answered 
up to June 16th, but the answer did come June 
24th, one month after writing for it. The letter 
was postmarked ‘‘Greenwood, N,Y., June 14.” No 
name accompanied it, and we do not know from 
whom it came....We paid 25 cents for it, and 
3 cents more on the letter, to say nothing of 
writing paper and time. We suspect it isn’t 
worth the money, and to make up any loss, we 
will give the recipe, including the entire letter, 
just as itcame. Here it is: 

“THE HUNTER’S SECRET. 
To Catch game such as mink musk rats weasels rac- 
coons otter &c 
Take 1 oz of Valerion + oz commercial Musk 1 
Pint of Whiskey. Let stand for two Weeks put a 


few drops of this on your Bait 
June 10th 59 


Please excuse me not sending the receipt sooner as 
I live a distance from the Post Office.” 

There you have it, readers. If any of you find 
it to be worth 25 cents, you will please send the 
amount without delay, and we will at once for- 
ward the same to the advertiser—N.B. The 
dollar, enclosed to us with the advertisement, was 
returned to the sender June 24th, 1859, directed 
to the same address as our 25 cents was sent, 
We hope it got back safely to Steuben county. 


[No. 6.] 

O CONSUMPTIVES.—A Clergyman 

having cured his son of consumption in its worst stages, 
after being given up to die, by the most celebrated physicians, 
desires to make known the mode of cure, (which proves suc- 
cessful in every case), to those afflicted with Coughs, Colds, 
and Consumption, and he will send the same to any address, 
free of charge. Address, inclosing two stamps to pay return 
postage. i » NO, —, ——— st., N 


Now we are sure of a certain cure for con- 
sumption, as it ‘‘ proves successful in every case,” 
and it is to come free of charge. But if Mr. —— 
desires to make known to the afflicted, his certain 
cure, why did he not send it direct to us, instead 
of paying the Tribune $1 a line to tell people to 
send tohim for it. We would gladly have publish- 
ed so great a boon free of charge, and even paid 
for the privilege, if it was to benefit our readers. 
There must be some catch about that, But we’ll 
see. Here go three stamps—two enclosed to the 





for carrying them. (Our letter:of inquiry was 
sent from a country post office)......Here comes 
the answer, post-marked at Maspeth, N. Y., and 
not at New-York. And further, there is only 
one “return stamp.’? Where’s the other one we 
sent you, Mr. 1 The answer consists of a 
4-page printed letter, which goes on to detail that 
one “ Uncas Brant” was “ appointed missionary to 
a tribe of the Black-Feet Indians, by the Baptist 
Missionary Society ;”’ that his son was dreadfully 
afflicted with consumption ; that instead of grow- 
ing better, he got worse, and “ we felt that his 
last hour had come.” Just then “an old Indian 
chief came into our cabin, looked at our son, and 
the tears chased each other down his swarthy 
but friendly face. Turning to my wife, he said: 
‘Pale face no die—me squaw cure him.’” The 
printed letter goes on to describe the cure most 
pathetically. The result was, “ Old Uncas Brant” 
finished his mission to the souls of the Black-Feet, 
learning during the time all about the ‘Indian 
Cough Plant ;” gathered a large lot, and came 
home to devote his life to curing the bodies of the 
White-feet, or white-brained. 

His ‘‘ free” directions amount to this, that the 
plant grows along the “ foot-hills of the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains’’; must be gathered 
in June; carefully dried in the shade; 4 ounces 
of leaves digested in one quart of spring water ; 
be reduced to 3 ounces, etc......This won’t do 
for us. We can not visit the Rocky Mountains 
in June. But we are told that we can get a $2 
bottle of the advertiser, whom ‘‘ Old Uncas Brant” 
has induced to keep it. Plenty of letters are 
published from persons who have been benefited, 
or, thought they were about to be. But you can’t 
get our $2, Mr. , until you tell a little bet- 
ter story. We want to know something about 
“Old Uncas Brant.” We remember an Indian 
chief by the name of Uncas, former chief of the 
Narragansett Indians in Connecticut, and also the 
noted Brant, an Indian chief, who joined the 
British in the revolutionary war. But “Old Un- 
cas Brant,” missionary to the Black-feet Indians, 
who is he. If Mr. will get the certificate 
of the “ Baptist Missionary Society” that they 
ever sent out “ Old Uncas Brant,” or any other 
missionary to the Black-Feet, we will then think 
about the $2 investment. We fear, Old Uncas 
Brant ” may be twin-brother to that Rev. Wilson 
(see No. 3, page 198), who told us in hig letter, 
about his traveling in the “ New-Haven Methodist 
Conference  —a conference, by the way, which 
Methodists themselves never heard of. .‘ Rev. 
Wilson ” and “ Old Uncas Brant” should read np 
church history a little, before they get out another 
edition of their cireular letters. When they at- 
tempt to “ steal the livery of heaven to serve the 
devil in,” they should be very careful to go tothe 
right wardrobe. 











[No, 7.) 
(CBSERVE—150 addresses of either sex 
wanted, who can make from $1,000 to $5.e00 per annum 
clear—by inclosing 12 cents to pay postage on all, or one stamp 
for letter to A. D. F-———, T———~, Ohio. 

Ah ! here we have it—‘‘ $1,000 to $5,000 per 
annum clear.”,—What a splendid chance, all for 
twelve paltry coppers. We are smart, of course, 
and shall get the $5,000, so here go 12 cents, and 
a three cent stamp for postage.—Mem. Enclosed 
and duly mailed to A. D. F., June 18, 1859.,.... 
What is the matter! Here it is, July 17, and 
nothing heard from our 12 cents. Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick. Do send us on that 
$5,000 a year job, Mr, F——-—, . We can’t wait. 
Did we not send all the particulars you need to 
make out ourcommission? We forgot, perh 
to tell you our sex, as we see you mention “ either 
sex” in your advertisement, Is the $5,000 for 








advertiser for “ return postage," and one to pay 
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women, and the $1,000 for men? If so, put us 
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down as belonging tothe feminine gender, and 
send us the $5,000—or if you give the $5,000 to 
men, put us down in the masculine gender—but 
do send on the $5,000 


{No..8.] 
OMMERCIAL AGENTS—Able and hon- 


est men from New-England or N. Y., wanted. -—-—, 
Philadelphia. 


In response to the above we wrote June 21, 
and though not required, we sent a stamp for re- 
turn postage. Up to July 17th we have no 
answer. What's the matter, Mr. ? What 
more can we do to get a ‘‘ Commercial Agency ?” 
Please tell_us. Do you want “able and honest 
men,” or able men, and honest men algo? Must 





the men be able in body, or able in mind? Let} 


us know, and we can get up certificates to suit 
you. We never yet heard of any thing for which 
good certificates could not be got in quantity. 
(To be continued as needed.) 
White Rye—A New Premium. 
’ _ asneel 

We have at different times received a head or 
two of what is termed White Rye—that is, a va- 
riety much resembling wheat, in the whiteness 
ofits kernel. Some of these specimens we have 
previously referred to. Mr. Carpenter, of West- 
chester, who is an indefatigable experimenter 
with new plants of almost every kind, presented 
us, this year, with a fine bunch of heads upon the 
straw, the latter measuring about five feet.. The 
heads are long, well filled, and the kernel large, 
and quite as light-colored as the common red 
wheat. From three bushels of seed, on about two 
acres, he estimates the yield (not yet threshed) at 
60 bushels. It was sown rather late (Oct. 15th,) 
but was ready to cut the second wéek in July. 
It should be sown during September. Mr. C. has 
promised to his neighbors all he can possibly 
spare this year, and he has no more:to sell. 
We have prevailed upon him tomfernish use! 
little for distribution. It will, however, be out of 
season at our annual seed distribution, next Win- 
ter, and as the quantity is small, we ‘shall only 
offer it now as a premium. : 

To any person sending a new subscription for 
the Agriculiurist, for himself or other person; we 
will present a small parcel of seed, say two ounces 
orless. It canbe called for at our office, or it 
will be forwarded by mail, if the receiver will 
furnish the necessary postage (3 cents per half 
ounce. Scarce seeds like this, where itis desira- 
ble to multiply them as rapidly as possible, should 
be sown in drills, giving each seed room to tiller 
and produce the largest possible yield. With pro- 
per care in sowing and weeding, two ounces of 
“rye or wheat may be made to produce a large 
supply of seed for another year. « 
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Sow Turnips Yet. 
gt 

’ The old rule, “on the 25th of July sow your 
turnips, wet or dry,” is not far out of the way 
for the common field varieties, yet it should not 
be forgotten that a very good crop is frequently 
_raised from seed sown so late even as the end of 
" August. The amount of yield will depend upon 
‘the length of open weather in Autumn. Turnips 
will grow until actually frozen into the ground. 
‘For Jate sowing, such quick-growing varieties as 
the Red-top Strap-leaf “and the White Flat are 
preferable. The Long White French, the Ash- 
croft Swedish, and the River’s Swedish Stubble 
grow rapidly, and though they are larger when 
sown early in July, yet they acquire a good size, 
sometimes quite large enough for table use, when 
‘sown in the first half of August, or even later. 
- No directions for their cultivation are needed. 


or better in drills, wherever open space can be 
found for it to grow. A slight covering only is 
needed. With this, as with other crops, the bet- 
ter the soil, the better the yield. Fresh or high- 
ly stimulating manures produce too much top at 
the expense of the root. 
—_——7s— et 6 
Newspaper Controversies. 


pastimes 
We have usually agreed very nearly, on most 
subjects, with our cotemporary, the Connecticut 
Homestead, but a recent number of that journal 
enters into a long argument to show that we are 
wrong in our estimate of the value of mineral 
manures, generally. We cannot find the time to 
discuss,’in the columns of the Homestead, the 
theories and statements of the article referred 
to, which are in part erroneous, and it would be 
useless to do so through the Agriculturist, which 
of course goes to a different circle of readers. 
*We ‘will here take occasion to say that we con- 
sider newspaper controversies as useless waste 
of paper, and ink, and time, especially when car- 
ried on between the editors or contributors of 
two different journals. A fair discussion of any 
controverted topic, when both sides are presented 
in the columns of the same journal, is often pro- 
ductive of good, if personal attacks and recrimi- 
nations be wholly ignored ; but for one journal to 
present the arguments of one side of a question 
to its readers, while another journal presents the 
opposite side to a different class of readers, is very 
like trying a prisoner before two distinct juries, 
one of which shall hear only the evidence and 
counsel for the plaintiff, and the other hear only 
that of the defendant. Both juries would be 
most likely to be led astray. The number of per- 
sons who take and read two agricultural journals 
is so limited that we have made it a point to 
avoid all controversy with our cotemporaries, and 
we shalt continue se to-do, as’ r vule. -= 
In regard to the question at issue, though we 
have often stated our theory of the: growth of 
plants and on manuring generally, we may have 
occasion soon to take up the subject somewhat at 
length, not only on account of its general import- 
ance, but also in view of the Homestead's theo- 
ries, which we did not chance to see until just 
before going to press. 
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Impositions on Farmers. 
ae 

An old and true adage is : “ seta rogue to catch 
a rogue.” The one most likely to have a sharp 
look-out for roguery in others, is he who has be- 
come skillful in the practice of deception. Farm- 
ers are more likely than others to be imposed 
upon, for the very good reason that, as a class, they 
constitute the more upright, unsuspecting part 
of community, Intending no evil themselves, 
they are not always on the look-out for fraud on 
the part of others, and on this account are more 
easily deceived by plausible statements. It is 
owing to this fact that we feel it a part of our 
duty, as guardians of the farmer’s interest, to 
hunt up and expose humbugs. . We confess that 
we have hada little sore experience, which adds 
a zest to this department of our labors—the show- 
ing up of some of the humbugs afloat in the com- 
munity. Promises of law-suits, threatening let- 
ters, personal abuse, are of course to be expect- 
ed from those whose schemes are thwarted, but 
these do not alarm or intimidate us in the least, 
and so long as we can use the pen we expect to 
be on the watch to expose the fraudulent schemes 
of those who are thriving upon dishonest gains. 

We shall be glad of any assistance that can be 
rendered by our readers. New-York was former- 








Scatter the seed, not too thickly, either broadcast, 


ly the central point for the operation of humbugs, 
*. 


but latterly they have scattered themselves pretty 
well over the country, and from various remote 
Post-offices, plausible circulars are distributed 
through the mails. Those who still make this 
city their headquarters, operate chiefly at distant 
points. Instances have occurred recently where 
thousands, and even millions of circulars have 
been sent to the West, scarcely one of which has 
been dropped within a hundred miles of the city. 
A single establishment, upon which we are keep- 
ing an eye, have, by one means and another, ob- 
tained the names and address of a vast number ot 
farmers, and a large force is constantly employed 
in forwarding pamphlets and circulars to them. 
One scheme is pushed for a few weeks, or so 
long as it can be done with safety, and then an- 
other is hatched out by the same parties, but un- 
der a different, assumed name. Those farmers 
who receive these pamphlets or circulars, no 
matter how plausible or attractive, will do well 
to send a line of inquiry to us, before investing 
even 'sO much as a sixpence. They may thus 
save themselves from loss, and help us to warn 
others. 
et OC ee 2 
Weeds for Manure, 
soln 

It is gravely proposed, in one of our exchanges, 
to use weeds for enriching land! The writer 
claims that they keep the land moist, by con- 
densing dew and conveying it down to the roots 
of the plants, and by keeping the ground shaded. 
When they. attain considerable size, the farmer 
plows them under,’ just as he does clover crops. 

At first, we thought this writer must be some 
lazy wag, but on studying him closer, we are sat- 
isfied that he is a grand reformer in agriculture. 
‘‘Why should the weeds be wasted,” he asks, “and 
time and labor jost in trying to extirpate them, 
when theywwere evidently designed to grow and 
to-be made useful”! Now, it may be makingthe 
best ofa bad bargain to plow under a heavy 
growth of weeds which have once got the start of 
us ; but to grow a crop of. them “ on purpose ” to 
use them in this way, is bad policy. Do they not 
exhaust land of fertility which should go to the 
growing crop! And is there not great danger 
that if weeds are allowed to get under full head- 
way, they will preve too much for the farmer to 
subdue? If they go to seed, what a crop of mis- 
chief do they make! White daisy, thistles native 
and foreign, docks and the rest, are dangerous 
things to trifle with. Manure made in this way, 
will probably cost too much. 


<><. —— * 
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Home-Made Manure. 

A correspondent of the Agriculturtst, ina re- 
cent letter, says: “....Wishing to procure a 
couple of loads of manure, I endeavored to pur- 
chase them of a neighbor, but was told he had 
none to spare ‘for love nor money ;’ that he him- 
self had already ordered a ton of guano for his 
own use. I had that morning rallied him on the 
slovenly appearance of his back door-yard, which 
he admitted, wasa shame to the place, but plead 
want of time to attend to it,as an excuse. I 
finally offered to clear it all out for him on condi- 
tion that I might have the little manure I could 
scrape up there, and he consented—making me 
promise to do it up slick. I went to work at it 
with a hired man and team, and was two days 
about the job, but got for my labor twenty-one 
well-rounded Joads of manure! It was composed 
of chip dirt, the ashes from some half-dozen old 
leach tubs, and the soil where the house-slops had 
been thrown fora long time. This was worth 
much more than a ton of guano. He thought I 
had made too good a bargain, but I answered 
that I had only removed what was a nuisance to 
him, and was of no benefit to any one,” J, L. E, 
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Iowa Correspondence. 
pee ai 
To the Editor ofthe American Agriculturist : 


I am sorry not to see more letters from this 
beautiful State. To have the lowest list of sub- 
scribers for the Agriculturist, would not speak 
well for any State. We take the Agriculturist, 
and notwithstanding “never lend your paper,” 
we lend to every one not taking it who will read 
it. Four ofthese already 
desire to become sub- 
scribers next year. Your 
seeds are of great value 
in our new country, 
where it is often hard to 
obtain a good lot. We 
have “astonished the 
natives” by having new 
and rare plants in our 
garden, growing from 
your seeds, when they 
had only seen the adver- 
tisement of thein in some 
Weekly from the East, 
and had thought it would 
be some time before they 
could be obtained in this 
western country, We 
bought bees last year, 
and by following direc- 
tions given every month 
inthe Agriculturist, have 
succeeded well, and have 
had honey to eat with 
our “hog and hominy.” 

I am glad to see such 
pictures as the happy 
family in their rural 
home, given in your May 
number; that class read 
your paper more than 
the rich and great, and 
some simple useful hints 
like those, suggest new 
ideas to them, and, if they 
are right minded, will 
make their homes cheer- 
ful and happy. I think 
the Agriculturist will help 
us to beautify our cottage 
—it has done italready. The advertisement in 
the Tribune, puffing the hop tree, and advising to 
banish the hop vine, is all wrong. What was 
said in the Agriculturist about “ Morning Glories 
for paint,” will apply to the hop vine as well, if 
not better, for it is earlier. It is a long tried 
friend, and I do not like to see it depreciated. 
This is my first epistle to you, and may or may 
not be worthy of ‘making a note of,” but how- 
ever that may he, accept our warmest wishes for 
the success of the Agriculturist. Agnes May. 

Louisa Co., Towa. 
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Hints for the Season. 


ae 

Now that hot weather is in the ascendant, it is 
a good time for forming plans to promote the sum 
mer comforts of one’s home. Are there blinds 
and good curtains on your house, so that the fiery 
rays of the sun cannot dart into your bedrooms 
and parlor? If not, resolve to devote the first 
spare money to provide this comfort. Are there 
shade-trees around your dwelling, where your 
family can sit at leisure moments and enjoy them- 
selves? If not, let the approaching autumn see 
a goodly number planted. And then, have you a 
verandah or porch over your door on the sunny 
side, where roses and vines may clamber, thus 














making your house comfortable, as well as adding | picture. The grass cutter is evidently not one ot 


to its beauty?’ And whatever else is lacking to 
promote the comfort of your home at this hot 
season, make note of it, and begin to provide it 
as far, and as fast, as your means will allow. The 
things which really give the most comfort are 
usually cheap. If you are provided with a fair 
assortment of carpenter's tools, there are scores 
of conveniences which may be made at odd spells. 





TUL ITALIAN GRASS CUTTER.—From a Painting by Edmund Eagles. 


The above picture we found recently in 
the English ‘National Magazine,” and think- 
ing it possessed several features of beauty as 
well as interest, we had it re-engraved to present 
to the readers of the Agriculturist. The girl here 
represented is the daughter of an Italian farmer, 
who, having gone out at early dawn, while the 
dew was fresh upon the ground, to cut grass for 
the cattle, now trudges patiently homeward with 
the spoils of the field upon her head. She is of 
rather darker complexion than most of the 
younger females of Italy, and appears to belong 
to the dark-haired Sabine race. Her features in- 
dicate an Israelitish descent. The reaping hook 
in her hand isof the form used in Italy from 
time immemorial We find it pictured and de- 
scribed as far back. as the days of Cesar. The 
poet Virgil used such a hook in his amateur hus- 
bandry, at the time he wrote his Georgics, or 
Rural Latin Poems, some 40 years before the 
Christian Era. How strongly does this primitive 
grass-hook, yet in general use in many countries, 
contrast with our modern cutting implements. 
What would be thought of the farmer who should 
eschew the scythe, and gather all his grass with 
the best modern sickle ; yet, how far is the scythe 
excelled by the recent horse-mower. 

There is another thought suggested by this 








the poorest class; her dress indicates that she 
belongs to a family well-to-do in ‘the world. But 
note the healthful vigor indicated in her counte- 
nance, and the strong, well developed muscles of 
the arm and shoulder.. This comes from active 
open air exercise—such exercise as would, if 
taken by our females, do away with nine-tenths 
of the paleness, languor, and consumption, now so 
prevalent. We are far 
from proposing that our 
wives and daughters 
should take their place 
with the laborers in the 
hay-field — though we 
have in mind sundry 
pleasing poetic pictures 
of lads and lasses, toss- 
ing the new-mown hay— 
but we are becoming 
more and more impressed 
with the absurdity of the 
present system of female 
education. The aim now 
is, to secure, not a vigor- 
ous robust constitution, 
but soft hands and a deli- 
cate whiteness of the 
skin, accompanied, ot 
course, by languor,weak- 
ness of muscles, and a 
sickly sensitiveness of 
nerves. Never was 
there a time when it was 
more important to incul- 
cate the fact that a sound 
mind can exist only ina 
sound body. Our females 
need air, sunlight, and se- 
verer exercise, To use a 
homely comparison,there 
is about as much differ- 
ence between what many 
refined females are, phy- 
sically, and what they 
ought to be, as there is 
between the colorless 
vine raised in the still at- 
mosphere ofa dark cellar, 
and the green healthful 
one that has grown in the open field, and with- 
stood the bending force of a hundred strong winds. 

While an advanced civilization has appropri- 
ately turned over field labors exclusively to the 
sterner sex, provision should still be made to 
give active out-door employment and exercise 
to females. We know of nothing affording better 
and more appropriate exercise than the garden. 
Nor would we have this labor confined to the su- 
pervision of a flower border alone. An hour or 
two of labor with the garden trowel, weeding 
fork, rake, and hoe, daily, among the plants of va- 
rious kinds, by every female in the household, 
would do more to abolish nervousness, sick 
headaehe, debility, coughs, and “declines,” and to 
promote real health, and beauty of complexion, 
than all the pills, lotions, cosmetics, and efcete- 
ras, Which medical science, patent and unpatent, 
ever dreamed of. 
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The Ox-eye Daisy (Leucanthemum.) 


If the object to be attained in field culture was 
to adorn the landscape, to produce crops of beau 
ty, the Ox-eye Daisy would justly be highly 
prized. When the vivid green of Spring is fading 
into the ripening brown of Summer, this plant 
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opens its star-like petals over the fields and by 
the wayside, until in the distance, one might sup- 
pose the snow of Winter, without its cold, had 
again covered the earth. But the farmer dreads 
the snow in its season much less than this intru- 
sive visitor. He knows too well that the elements 
which nourish its growth are so much lost to the 
grass which should supply food for his stock ; 
that however rich it may be in appearance, its 
value for his purposes is nothing ; his cattle may 
occasionally nip it, but evidently not for the love 
of it, but for want of something better. If every 
cultivator had but nipped this intruder in the bud, 
“ putting his eye out” the first time it opened in 
his field, digging out, root and branch, every spe- 
cimen, it could never have come to be the pest it 
is. On thousands of farms embracing almost the 
entire surface in many parts of the country, it 
monopolizes the pastures, and being a hardy per- 
rennial, it maintains its footing with vexatious 
pertinacity. Many weeds can be run out, fairly 
smothered with grass, but the Daisy is more than 
a match for the cultivated grasses, and is nowhere 
more at home than in the pasture and meadow. 
When once fairly established, we know no way of 
extirpating it but by a succession of hoed crops, 
for three or four years at least. Of course where 
land is thus severely tasked, it should be ade- 
quately manured, and with this treatment it can 
probably be subdued. At any rate, cropping with 
corn, or potatoes, or other roots, will be more prof- 
itable than pasture stifled with daisy. 
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Written for the American Agriculturist.—Prize Articles. 
Farm Fencing 
eT 

POST-AND-BOARD FENCE, 

For a farm enclosure, by which term we mean a 
line or bonndary fence, dividing it from the high- 
way, or from neighbor, a strong one is necessary, 
It should be also, full five feet high—six in some 
cases, depending on what class of animals are 
kept in the fields by yourself, or those who adjoin 
you. We have named next to the hedge, the 
stone wall, the post and rail, and the Virginia or 
worm fence, all strong, substantial, and durable, 
if well built, and of good material; and where 
stone and timber are abundant, they are as cheap 
as any, and perfectly reliable, 

But there are wide districts of country where 
neither of these kinds of fences can be adopted, 
from the scarcity and expense of the material 
with which to build them. The next best fence, 
then, is built of posts and boards. These may be 
transported thousands of miles by water, in ves- 
sels, boats, or rafts, and hundreds of miles on land 
by railroads, from the forests where they grow. 
Yet they form a more expensive fence than the 
last two described if properly made; and they 
are not quite so strong, but they answer an excel- 
lent purpose. The very first requirement in this 
fence is to have posts of durable timber. We 
have named the best kinds of wood for posts, and 
they may be sawed, or split as you choose, and 
set as already described, not exceeding 8 feet 
apart, and on the boarded side in an exact line— 
where a straight line is intended. 

The first process in making this fence is to get 
the range of the entire line, where straight, if 
possible, by setting up temporary stakes every 20 
ér 30 rods, Then dig a line of holes full 2} feet 
deep—3 feet is better—and begin planting the 

sts by inserting one at each.end of the line, as far 
Be you can see well, so as to bring every interme- 
diate post in a direct line by the eye—the best of 
all guides in such a matter. Let every post be 


strength of a nail is lost by driving it badly, with 
a twist or a bend in it when driving. 
board should be on a line with the top of the post 
in a continuous line, and if too long, the post 
should be sawed off to a uniform hight. 
fence builders recommend, and use, a batten placed 
up and down the face of each post after the boards 
are nailed on, also a cap board on the top along the 


the narrow fence boards for these purposes. 


in around it, with a hard wood stick like a com- 
mon hand-spike, the bottom cut off square, and if 
shod with an iron ring round it, all the better. 
This line of posts set, then distribute the boards 
along it. The kinds of boards to make the fence 
may be of any variety of wood which is last- 
ing, and not inclined to warp. White pine makes, 
undoubtedly, the best fence boards to be found, and 
in the long run they are cheaper at fifty per cent 
over the first cost of any other wood, excepting 
chestnut. White-oak, and the other oaks, ash, 
cucumber, poplar or white-wood, bass-wood, black- 
walnut, butternut, hemlock, and others, are more 
or less inclined to warp; yet any of them are as 
strong as pine, and the white-oak, chestnut, 
black-walnut, and butternut quite as durable. 
These last named woods require a heavier nail 
than the pine, and the posts a foot or two nearer 
together, on account of the tendency of the boards 
to warp. All this detail, however, will depend 
upon the circumstances of him who has the fence 
to make, the kind, or kinds of timber at hand, 
and his own taste, or ability to encounter the 
expense. 


THE WIDTHS AND LENGTHS OF THE BOARDS, 


of which the fence is to be made, will depend upon 
what is to be fenced in, or fenced out of the en- 
closure, If swine, geese, and all sorts of “free 
commoners” are to be excluded, a foot wide 
board is necessary at the bottom, raised three 
inches above the level of the ground. Above 
that, 6 or 7 inch wide boards are sufficient. Three 
inches is space enough to allow between the low- 
er board, and the next above it; four inches 
next ; five inches next; and six inchesto the top 
board, making five boards in all, of 3 feet aggre- 
gate width, and 21 inches in the spaces between 
and below them, the whole fence being 57 inches, 
or 4 feet 9 inches in highit—enough for any ordi- 
nary purpose. The length of the boards should 
be plump 16 feet, or twice the distance the posts 
are apart, sawed all of @ length, as near as may 
be, and each end square. In nailing the boards 
to the posts they should break joints—that is, the 
boards should butt each other alternately one 
above the other on every other post, which gives 
the whole fence equal strength and strain. To 
make a first class, neat fence, every board 
should be of the same thickness—plump inch, 
when seasoned. There should be no shakes, 
black loose knots, or rotten places in them. 
Sound stuff, in fact, should be used, neither brashy, 
spalty, nor cross-grained, which, although other- 
wise sound, renders them liable to break bya 
sudden knock, or heavy pressure. 

The nails used should be fence nails made on 
purpose, and not the common cut nails for build- 
ing—the length of a common 8-penny, but twice 
its thickness, and of better iron, if possible to get 
them. Fence nails are acommon article in many 
places, and are worth twice the common build- 
ing nail for that purpose. They should be well 
driven home, with a heavy hammer, for half the 


The top 


Some 


whole line, nailed on to the tep of the posts, using 
The 
battens and caps give a finished look to the fence, 
but they, in reality, do more hurt than good. 
The battens keep the joints damp after rains, 





The cap is not objectionable on that score, and 
both of them strengthen the fence a little, but not 
enough to pay for the 1umber they consume and 
the damage caused by the batten; when well nailed, 
and built as it ought to be, the fence is abundantly 
strong without them. Three nails at each end, 
and in the middle of the bottom board, and two 
nails in each end and the middle of the narrow 
boards are suflicient for all common purposes. 
Mind this thing, however: if your posts are of 
pine, cedar, or other soft wood, the nails must be 
full half an inch longer than if of hard wood, 
like oak, or the other kinds. : 
COST OF THE FENCE. 
This will of course, depend much on the price 
of labor and material. Labor does not vary much 
in price throughout the country, but lumber varies 
from $8 to r 1,000 feet, andin some places 
is higher than the latter price. The posts may 
cost more or less than the boards, inch measure; 
but on the average, about the same, as they may 
be sawed, or split and hewed. Let us see: 


$25 pe 


Board measure. 


2 posts 7} ft. long each, 7 inches square at butt, 

and 2x7 inches at top ends, say............. 24 feet. 
1 bottom board 16 ft. long, 1 ft. wide......... nseesne- 
4 upper boards 16 ft. long, 6 inches wide......... 32“ 





For every 16 feet of fence it takes 6 
Add one pound of nails worth, say 5 cents at most. 
The labor of digging the holes and setting the 
posts is worth 4 to 6 cents each, according to the 
digging, say 5 cents (or 10 cents to each 16 feet 
of fence). We will call the labor of nailing on the 
boards 2 cents more. Thus the labor is 12 cents ; 
the nails 5 cents ; and the average price of boards 
and posts we will call 14 cts. per foot, or 108 cents 
—all together 120 cts. for the 16 feet, being half a 
foot less than arod. We thus havea capital, sub- 
stantial, sightly fence, for all useful farm purposes 
at, say a dollar and twenty-five cts. a rod, all told, 
which will last twenty years without repair, if 
fairly treated. If we have put the price of lum- 
ber too low for some localities, it is also too high 
for others, and that will govern measurably the 
cost in different places. 


INSIDE ENCLOSURES. 

The cost of these, on the same plan, will de- 
pend more or less on the extent of security de- 
manded of them. Cattle and sheep do not re- 
quire half the strength of fence that horses and 
swine do—neither so high, nor so close. Three 
boards will fence against cattle and sheep in most 
places, and the comparative expense will be read- 
ily calculated. One thing, however, must be re- 
collected. Nothing so well learns farm stock to 
be unruly as poor fences. Therefore, every yard, 
or small enclosure where they are confined 
against their will should be high and strong, and 
close enough to keep their heads from poking 
through it. Gardens and orchards, and door 
yards, should also be well fenced, and all tempting 
sights properly secured, 

The kind of fences above described are sup- 
posed to be on farms where no conventional or 
town laws exist regulating the running at large 
of farm stock, and where every individual land 
owner must protect himself from the lawless and , 
outrageous exactions of every poacher who 
chooses to turn his starveling cattle on to the high- 
way for their Summer’s pasture, preferring thus 
to tax his neighbors rather than provide for him- 
self, Yet, in many distrtcts of country a higher 
degree of civilization, or necessity exists, which 
restricts the running at large of animals, and ex- 
ceedingly frail and cheap high-way fences will 
answer every purpose. In such localities both 
the posts and boards canbe further apart, and the 





causing them to rot sooner than if exposed to the 





thoroughly amped down as the earth is thrown 





sun so as to dry immediately afier being wet. 


cost of the fence may be much less. Asa rule, 
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however, every rod of fence ona farm should be 
substantial, and durable. It is the cheapest, in 
the long run, where a permanent enclosure is in- 
tended. Temporary or moveable division fences 
may be made on a different plan, much cheaper, 
and more convenient for many purposes. Of 
these we shall treat hereafter, with gates, bars, 
and the means of connection with the different 
fields of the farm. 

A single remark may here be made relative to 
the excessive amount of inside fencing to which 
many of our farmers aré addicted. It has fre- 
quently seemed to us in passing some farms, that 
their owners not only delighted in that sort of ex- 
travagance, but equally delighted in making all 
the extra labor they could, in plowing and har- 
rowing their fields in “short bouts’? and turn- 
ings, encouraging the growth of bushes by the 
fence sides, and making work generally—all 
against good economy, and intelligent husbandry. 
The increasing scarcity and prices of fencing 
stuff may do away with a part of this evil habit ; 
but we can assure our farmers generally, that 
taken together, half the extent of fences now 
standing on the average of our farms, would be 
more profitably applied in the better mode of con- 
struction, and proper laying out of enclosures. 








Blinks from a Lantern....... X. 
BY DIOGENES REDIVIVUS. 


A SCIENTIFIC FARMER. 

Too much faith is, perhaps, as great an evil as 
that positive unbelief which is the besetting sin 
of so many cultivators. While Ezra Hanks 
bristles at every new thing presented to his no- 
tice, and with a very significant application of his 
thumb to the tip of his nose, exclaims, “ No you 
don’t,”’ his neighbor, Solomon Noodles, Esq., and 
Major of the Bungtown militia, swallows every 
thing whole, and to the expounder of every new 
invention, graciously responds, ‘ just so, I see.” 
Ihad to give Major Noodles a call on my way 
back from the home of Ezra Hanks. He lives 
about a mile out of the city, and has one of the 
most curious establishments in the country. He 
has plenty of money, which of course he inherited 
in part, and got the rest by marriage. He has a 
reasonable amount of family pride, and an excel- 
lent conceit of Major Selomon Noodles, the son 
of Solomon, extending back in an unbroken line 
of Solomons to the first settlement of the coun- 
try, some two hundred years ago. He is the 
sixth in regular descent from the first settler, and 
the wisdom and dignity of the whole line of Noo- 
dles are concentrated in his august person, 

He isa liberal patron of the fine arts, inven- 
tors, and scientific men in general. He talks 
fluently of poetry, painting, music, architecture, 
landscape gardening, scientific cultivation, and 
high farming. He has expended a good deal of 
money upon gardeners, and architects, and is 
likely to expend a good deal more, before he gets 
his house and grounds arranged to suithim. The 
great trouble with his science seems to be, that 
it grows so rapidly, that he has nothing perma- 
nent around him. His weakness is well known, 
and he takes every professional gardener and ar- 
chitect, in want of a job; into his confidence. 

The house was built by his father, and, as was 


the custom of the times, rejoiced in parallelo- 
grams and straight lines, without ornament, from 
ground sill to peak. He celebrated his advent to 
possession by a thorough overhauling of the old 
mansion, which had quite too much good timber 
in it to be thrown away, and yet was an unwor- 
thy residence for a scientific farmer and a gentle- 
man. So Major Noodles, with his architect, 
dropped the roof to an Italian flatness, and called 
it a villa. The approach to the house was from 
one side, and ran in straight lines up to the back 
door. This carriage drive was ornamented with 
arow of elms upon each side, and the plot in 
front of the house was set out with evergreens, 
mainly white pines and black spruce. 

This arrangement stood for about three years, 
when a wandering gardener, and scientific gen- 
tleman, fresh from the domain of the Duke of 
Devonshire, came along, and suggested that it 
was a pity that an old family like the Noodles, of 
which the Major was the distinguished represen- 
tative, should not have a more tasteful arrange- 
ment of his house and grounds. The Gothic 
style of architecture was altogether fashionable 
now in England, and great attention was paid to 
landscape gardening, in which the Noodles place 
was sadly wanting. There was not a scrap of 
lawn to be seen, and the rides and walks were 
altogether too angular. 

The Major was converted, and up went the flat 
Italian roof into four model gables, with sharp 
peaks, and innumerable brackets. The wings, 
however, were not changed to correspond, the 
Major having read somewhere, that a composite 
architecture, produced the happiest effect ina 
picturesque region like hisown. The straight 
carriage walk was curved to the line of beauty, 
and the elms re-set. The plantation of ever- 
greens in front was removed, and the ground 
seeded down to» lawn, leaving the front of the 
house exposed to the full sweep of the north- 
west winds. 

The model of the Duke of Devonshire satisfied 
him for about two years, when a canny Scotch- 
man came along, and suggested that there was a 
great deal of waste land about his premises, that 
a gentleman ought not to have a carriage drive 
wind around to the back door, as if it were 
skulking and ashamed of itself. A direct drive 
to the front of the house in straight lines would 
be altogether more open and manly. This wasa 
new idea to our Solomon, and it struck him so 
forcibly, that he set the Scotchman to work, and 
a drive was laid out through the lawn, the elms 
were moved again and the gates transferred to 
the front of the mansion. The Scotchman 
turned out to be a Vermont Yankee, who had 
never seen a Jandscape garden in his life. This 
arrangement abides for the present, and the com- 
posite architecture is still in the ascendant. 

The treatment of the soil, and of the stock 
upon the farm has been after the same type of 
science. Major Noodles is a liberal patron of the 
agricultural press—subscribes for every book and 
paper that is offered at his door, and sends for all 
the English journals and treatises upon his favor- 
ite art that he can hear of. He reads a consider- 
able more than he digests, and is always of the 
opinion of the last paper that he reads. One 
season the sub-soil fever takes him, and he runs 
the thing into the ground deeper than the deepest 
—reckless alike of the character of the soil, and 
of its condition as to drainage. If there is any 
thing sub-soiling, aud he firmly believes there 
is, has going to secure all the advantages. He 
subsoils sandy loam, that lets water through like 
a sieye, heavy clays, and muck swamps, that 
have nothing but surface drainage,- Another sea- 
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son the Michigan plow takes him with the grasp 
of a giant, and he puts on three yoke of cattle, 
and turns a four-inch black loam turf at least ten 
inches beneath raw clay that never saw sun-light 
before. Se 
He invests largely in concentrated fertilizers, 
particularly in the improved and nitrogenized va- 
rieties. Occasionally he makes a hit with Peru- 
vian guano, and gets a great growth of hay or of 
turnips, that astonishes the natives, and raises 
Major Noodles a few pegs in their estimation— 
‘‘ Guess old science is some pumpkins arter all.” 
He has an eye for fast horses and fine cattle, but no 
fixed opinions as to the best cattle for his locality, 
and his particular branch of husbandry. He has 





tried pretty much all sorts of stock during the last 
ten years, Durhams, Devens, Alderneys, and 
Ayrshires, and has now crosses of all these upon 
native stock. He does not seem to have any 
plan in breeding, but believes in mixing up the 
blood well to see what will come of it. His fa- 
vorite bull now, “ The Legion of Honor” lias the 
tail of a Devon, the barrel of a Jersey, and the 
horns of a Durham, with several points it would 
be difficult to locate. He goes in for improved 
sheep, swine, and poultry, and is mixing things 
as fast as possible, in hope of getting something 
a little better than the light of science has yet 
shone upon. 

His barn is of the amplest dimensions, and fur- 
nished with all the modern improvements, but 
has the misfortune to be never half filled with hay 
or stock. His faith, however, is strong that he 
will, at no distant day, cut two hundred tuns of 
hay on less than fifty acres, though he has not yet 
reached seventy-five. He believes in high farm- 
ing, and when he gets things fixed up a little 
about the house and grounds, he is going to give 
more attention to the farm proper, and show that 
some things can be done as well as others. He 
has great faith in science, and still greater faith 
in the ability of Solomon Noodles to illustrate, 
and illuminate the teachings of science. Perhaps 
our lantern will go out when Solomon gets all 
the gas turned on. 

—_—————97c0 tt 6 a 
For the American Agriculturist, 
Greasing the Wagon Tire. 
—o—_ 

A good many years ago [ hired a “green hand” 
just “come over” to work on the farm, and [ 
had a good deal of fun that Summer, even if he 
did not turn out very profitable at first, though he 
was a good faithful fellow, and after a long school- 
ing became first-rate help. One morning I want- 
ed to goto market before daylight, and I told 
Patrick to be sure and grease the wagon wheels 
well over night. Morning came and I started off, 
Patrick having assured me the wheels were well 
greased ; but wken I had traveled about ten miles, 
I had for my amusement the hardest kind of 
music you ever heard, sque—e—e—k, sque—e— 
e—k it went, until I wished Pat had been there, 
so that I could have taken grease enough out of 
him to stop the miserable noise. When I got 
home, of course I called him to a*pretty sharp ac- 
count. ‘Sure and I grased ’em all, round and 
round,” said he, “and ye can see for your own 
eyes, where I spilted some of it on the woodens.” 
True enough, he had given all the tires a thorough 
oiling, as the marks on the felloes, or “ woodens” 
as he called them, plainly showed. I couldn’t scold 
for laughing, and I’ve laughed a good many times 
since when I’ve been put in mind of it by seeing 
a man waste his work by putting it in the wrong 
place. 

There was my neighbor, who had the hardest 





looking lot of stock I ever saw, and they were 
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just as’ hard as they looked, for they’d scale 
fences like so many cats. He used to keep two 
dogs and spend half his time in chasing his crit- 
ters out of the corn and grain fields, when they 
only wanted something to eat, and it would have 
puzzled a grasshopper to provide for a family in 
his pastures. Whenever I saw him puffing, and 
sweating, and tearing around like mad after his 
cattle, instead of fixing his fences, I laughed and 
said “ His labor and expense are all in the wrong 
place, he’s greasing the wagon tire.” 

Another man I knew who used to work night 
and day to make money, but his farm kept run- 
ning down every year. He would goto market 
at least three times a week, selling everything 
that grew on the place, from huckleberries up to 
sawlogs, and I couldn't see as he spent any thing, 
for he and his wife always looked like distress, 
but he just managed to keep up his interest, and 
that was all. His land was only skinned, and his 
manure lay around loose in the only barn yard he 
had—the public road. And when I saw him week 
after week going to town with a load of some 
truck to peddle out, thinks I, he’s “ greasing his 
wagon tire.” 

When I’ve seen men walleping their boys for 
swearing and cutting up, and then Jetting them 
run around nights to the village tavern, or where- 
ever they pleased, without calling them to account, 
although I felt sad, I had to laugh, for they put 
me so much in mind of “ greasing the wagon tire.” 

I've seen mechauics and merchants do the same 
thing when they took their capital out of a safe 
business to go to speculating, and even the wo- 
men have “ greased the wagon tire” by bringing 
up their daughters to be ladies, by letting them sit 
reading novels in the parlor while they them- 
selves slaved away in the kitchen. 

I don’t love to think about funny things in 
church, but when I’ve heard the parson preach- 
ing just to please the people, oiling them down 
with good smooth pleasant talk, I’ve had hard 
work to keep from smiling out loud, thinking 
about “greasing the wagontire.” JoNnaTHAN. 
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Degeneration of Seed. 


-_o v 

It has often been stated, that seed will degener- 
ate in a few years, if its product be sown contin- 
uously in the same locality, and that it is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of good crops to frequent- 
ly procure seed fromadistance. The experience 
of many persons seems to confirm this opinion, 
A correspondent of the Agriculturist, N. N. Hart- 
zell, Hancock Co., Ill., ina letter received a short 
time since says, that having suwed the yellow- 
bearded wheat three years in succession, the seed 
each year being part of the crop raised the sea- 
son preceding, the third crop was not worth har- 
vesting. Upon procuring a new supply of seed 
from a distance a good yield was again obtained. 
This we believe agrees with the general opinion 
upon the subject. Why this is so is an interest- 
ing inquiry. Is the opinion correct? or is it 
a mere notion founded upon occasional coinci- 
dences, which has passed into an established be- 
lief without having been properly examined, and 
which is believed because “ they say” it is so? 

In the case of imperfect plants, that is those not 
furnished with all the necessary fertilizing organs, 
it is quite easy to understand that they may de- 
generate. If in the plants produced any year 
there should be a disproportionate number of 
staminate or pistillate varieties, the following 
crops might rapidly deteriorate from this cause. 
But most plants grown for sustenance are perfect’ 
in this respect, each being independent of the 
other. How then can we account for deterioration? 
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| Perhaps, somewhat as follows. Our cereals and 
esculents generally, are not now in their original 
natural state. 
| been greatly improved by cultivation, that is, by 
placing them in circumstances the best adapted 
to bring out their good points. In locations and 
under treatment that would supply all the neces- 
sary conditions, we can scarcely doubt they would 
continue to retain their excellence, through gen- 
eration after generation, for like causes must pro- 
duce similar effects; but where any of these 
conditions are wanting, there will be year after 
year a proportionate loss of excellence, a relaps- 
ing into the original state. Now there are proba- 
bly few places where plants enjoy all the condi- 
tions necessary to sustain their improved condi- 








tion. Separate localities, however, differ as to 
the condition which is left unsupplied, and a seed 
partially lacking in one particular, if introduced 
in a district which can supply its want, would 
yield an improved product, and continue to do so 
until defects peculiar to the new location would 
in a few years render it unfit for that district, but 
still available for some other section which could 
in turn supply its defects. Whether this be the 
true theory or not, facts indicate that a frequent 
change of seed is on the whole beneficial. * 
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The popular name, Wood Duck, is derived 
from the fact of their constructing their nests 
in the hollows of trees; and Summer Duck, 
from their remaining with us during the Summer. 
Wood Ducks are familiarly known in every quar- 
ter of the United States. They are equally known 
in Mexico and many of the West India Islands. 
They have been found from 19° south, to 54° 
north latitude. They breed from Mexico to Hud- 
son’s Bay, and the Columbia River, and east- 
wardly to Nova Scotia. They kave been met With 
on the 10th of January in a creek near Peters- 
burg, Virginia, In the more northern districts, 
however, they are migratory. In Pennsylvania, 
the female usually begins to lay late in April, or 
early in May. Instances have been known where 
the nest was constructed of a few sticks laidin a 
fork of the branches; usually, however, the in- 
side of a hollow tree is selected for this purpose. 
“ On the 18th day of May,” says Wilson, ‘I visit- 
ed atree containing the nest of a Wood Duck, 
on the banks of Tuckahoe River, in New-Jersey. 
It was an old grotesque white oak, whose top had 
been torn off by a storm. It stood onthe decliv- 
ity of the bank, about twenty yards from the wa- 
ter. In this hollow and broken’top, and about six 
feet down, on the decayed wood lay thirteen 
eggs, snugly covered with down, doubtless taken 
from the breast of the bird. The eggs were of 
an exact oval shape, smaller than those of the 
common hen, the surface exceedingly fine grained, 
and of the highest polish and somewhat yell@wish, 
greatly resembling slightly polished ivory. The 
egg measured two inches and an eighth, by one 





inch and-a-half, On breaking one of them, the 


Their desirable qualities have | 


young bird was found to be nearly hatched, but 
dead, as neither of the parents had been observed 
about the tree during the three or four days pre- 
ceding ; and it Was conjectured they had been shot. 

This tree had been occupied, probably by the 
same pair, for four or five successive years, in 
breeding time ; the person who gave me the in- 
formation, and whose house was within twenty 
or thirty yards of the tree, said that he had seen 
the female, the Spring preceding, carry down 
thirteen young, one by one, in less than ten min- 
utes. She caught them in her bill by the wing or 
back of the neck, and landed them safely at the 
fuot of the tree, whence she afterward led them 
to the water, Under this same tree, at the’ time 
I visited it, a large sloop lay on the stocks, near- 
ly finished, the deck was not more than twelve 
feet distant from the nest, yet notwithstanding 
the presence and noise of the workmen, the ducks 
would not abandon their old breeding place, but 
continued to pass out and in as if no person had 
been near. The male usually perched on an ad- 
joining limb, and kept watch while the female 
was laying; and also while she was sitting.” 

The Wood Duck seldom flies in flocks of more 
than three or four individuals, and most com- 
monly in pairs, or singly. The common note of 
the drake is peet, peet : but, when standing senti- 
nel, he sees danger, he makes a noise not unlike 
the crowing of a young cock, or the squealing of 
avery young pig, oc eek! oceek! Their flesh is 
inferior to that of the Blue winged Teal. 

These most beautiful ducks, have often been 

tamed, and are chiefly valuable as ornaments to 
pleasure grounds on account of their brilliant plu- 
mage. Although naturally very shy, they soon be- 
come nearly as familiar as other ducks. Speci- 
mens so tamed, may be found in various parts of 
the country. Some furty years ago, as we have 
been informed, a Mr. Nichols, who lived on the 
west side of Gunpowder Creek, had a whole yard 
swimming with the Wood Ducks, which he had 
tamed and completely domesticated, so that they 
bred and were as familiar as any other tame fowls. 
Some three or four years since, a brood of seven 
were hatched at Springside, and reared until 
nearly full-grown, when a rascally weasel, mink, 
or some other “ varmint,” entered the yard in the 
stillness of night, and killed all but two of the 
young ones, leaving one male and one female: 
The old drake soon after died, leaving one drake 
and two ducks. The next season one of the 
ducks laid her clutch of eggs, and sat on them, 
but was so often disturbed by visitors that none 
were hatched. Last year we put six of their 
eggs under a Bantam hen, and in due time five 
ducklings made their appearance, very active and 
sprightly, but from some cause or other, all died 
in about five days, probably they starved, as they 
appeared not to understand the call of their foster 
mother. 
They are kept in the yard with other fowls, 
having a tank of water to play in, with suitable 
accommodations for roosting and laying. To 
show how far they are reclaimed, we will men- 
tion that one evening the drake got frightened at 
something, and flew out of the yard, and nothing 
further was seen of him until the next morning, 
when he was found near the gate, on opening 
which, he marched in with apparent satisfaction, 
It is generally conceded, we believe, and there 
can be no doubt that all the domestic fowls we 
now possess have been reclaimed from a state of 
nature. We are certain the Turkey and the 
Musk duck have been recently reclaimed; and 
we see no reason Why many more may not be do- 
mesticated as well, if any pains were taken to do 
it C. N. Bemenrt, 
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Breeding In-and-In. 


———— 
BY A CATTLE BREEDER,—NO. IV. 


As promised in my last communication, I sub- 
mit several instances of close breeding in the 
blood horse, the existence of which Mr. C. M. 
Ciay controverted. As, like him, I have not been 
familiar with the pedigrees of the Stud Books— 
relying for the truth of my facts on traditionary 
and verbal information from others—a friend, 
whose long experience and observation, both on 
the turf and in breeding blood horses, is fully re- 
liable, has kindly given me the fullowing list, se- 
lected from the English and American Stud 
books. 

It may be said, that in-and-in breeding in race 
horses proves nothing positive, as there are 
horses of equal reputation not bred in-and-in ; but 
it is proved, that in-and-in breeding does not de- 
stroy the running power. The English Stud 
Book is full of noted horses, got by half-brothers 
out of their half-sisters, as in some of the names 
here quoted. But to the enumeration : 


(English Horses.) 
PRIAM, and EMILIUS. 

Priam got by Emilius ; dam by Whiskey—by Diomed 
—by Matchem. 

Emilius got by Orville ; dam by Stamford—gr. d. by 
Whiskey. 

Stamford got by Sir Peter Teazle; dam by Eclipse— 
gr. d. by Blank. 

Sir Peter Teazle got by Highflyer ; dam by Snap—gr. d. 
by Regulus. 

Eclipse got by Marske; dam by Regulus—gr. d. Son 
of Snake—gr. gr. d. by Hautboy. 

Blank got by Godolphin Arabian; gr. d. by Snake— 
gr. gr. d. by Hautboy. 

Orville got by Beninbrough; dam by Highflyer—by 
Tautme:—by Simpson—by Regulus—Marske’s dam. 

Beninbrough got by King Fergus ; cam by Herod. 

King Fergus got by Etlipse. 

Highflyer got by Herod ; dam by Blank—by Regulus. 

Marske got by Squirt ; dam by Blackiegs, etc. 

Squirt got by Bartlett’s Childers ; dam by Snake—gr. d. 
by Hautboy. 

Whiskey got by Saltram ; dam by Herod—by Matchem 
—by Regulus. 

Saltram, got by Eclipse ; dam by Snap—by Regulus, etc. 

Herod got by Tartar ; dam by Blaze. 

Diomed got by Florizel ; dam by Spectater—by Blank 
—by Childers. 

Florizel got by Herod. 

Cade got by Godolphin Arabian. 

Spectator got by Crab ; dam by Partner. 

Matchem got by Cade ; dam by Partner. 

TRUSTEE. 


Got by Calton ; dam by Whisker—by Hermes—by Pi- 
pator—by Sir Peter Teazle—by Matchem—by 
Whitenose, etc. 

Calton got by Golumpus; dam by Timothy—by Flori- 
ze!—by Eclipse—by Engincer, etc. 

Whisker got by Waxy ; dam by Trumpator—by High- 
flyer—by Snap—by Blank, etc. 

Hermes by Mercury ; dam by Woodpecker—by Herod 
—by Blank. 

Pipator got by Imperator ; dam by Squirrel—by Match- 
less, etc. (Match'ess got by Godolphin Arabian. ) 

Sir Peter Teazle got by Highflyer; dam by Snap—by 
Regulus, etc. 

Matchem got by Cade. (Cade by Godolphin Arabian.) 

Golumpus got by Gohanna ; dam by Woodpecker—by 
Trentham, etc. 

Timothy by Delphini; dam by Matchem, etc. 

Florizel got by Herod. 

Imperator got by Conductor ; dam by Herod—by Marske 
by Blank, etc. 

Conductor got by Matchem ; dam by Snap. 

Woodpecker got by Herod. 

MESSENGER. 


Got by Mambrino ; dam by Turf—by Regulus—by Star- 
ling—by Fox—by Snap—by Bay Boiton—by Duke 
of New Castle’s Turk—by Tafolet Barb—by Place’s 
White Turk.—A natural Barb mare. 

Mambrino by Engineer; dam by Cade—Cade by Go- 
dolphin Arabian. 

Engineer got by Sampson. (Sampson by Blaze—Blaze 
by Childers ) 

Turf got by Matchem. (Matchem by Cade.) 

Regulus got by Godolphin Arabian. 





SIR ARCHY. 

Got by Diomed ; dam by Rockingham—by Trentham— 
by Bosphorus—by Forester—by Coalition Colt—by 
Bustard—by Second—by Stanyan Arabian—by No- 
tongue —by Barb—by Matchless — Royal (barb) 
mere. 

Diomed got by Florizel; dam by Spectator—by Blank 
—by Childers, etc. 

Rockingham got by Highflyer; dam by Matchem—by 
Squirt—by Mogul—by Bay Bolton, etc. 

Trentham by Sweepstakes; dam by South—by Car- 
touch—by Childers, etc. 

Bosphorus got by Babraham. 

Florwel and Highflyer got by Herod. 

Matchem and Babraham got by Cade—(by Godolphin 
Arabian.) 

THE MARE FLIRTILLA, JR. 

Got by Sir Archy ; dam Flirtilla by Sir Archy. 

Both daughter and dam were celebrated racers. 

en Ne Al 
(American Horses.) 
AMERICAN ECLIPSE. 

Got by Duroc ; dam by Messenger—gr. dam by Pota- 
toes—by Gimcrack—by Snap—by Regulus—by Bart- 
lett’s Childers—by Honeywood Arabian— Byerly 
(barb) mare. 

Duroc got by Diomed , dam by Grey Diomed—by Vir 
ginia Cade, ete. 

Diomed by Florizel ; dam by Spectator—by Blank—by 
Childers, etc. 

Grey Diomed got by Medley: dam by Sloe—by Vam- 
pire, etc. 

Florizel got by Herod. Potatoes got by Eclipse. 

Medley got by Gimerack ; dam by Snap—by Regulus. 

HENRY. (Competitor of American Eclipse in the great 
Long Island Race of 1824.) 


Got by Sir Archy ; dam by Diomed. 
Sir Archy got by Diomed. 
BONNETS OF BLUE—(Dam of Fashion.) 
Got by Sir Charles ; dam by Sir Archy. Sir Charles got 
by Sir Archy. 
SLENDER (full sister of Bonnetsof Blue.) Both 
these mares, thus closely bred, were capital racers. 
ARIEL. 
Got by American Eclipse ; dam by Financier—gr. d. by 
Baronet—gr.@r. dam Empress by:Messenger, etc. 
American Eclipse got by Duroc ; dam by Messenger. 
Financier got by Tippoo Saib ; dam by Messenger, 
Tippoo Saib got by Messenger. 
Ariel was a wonderful mare and racer. 
O’KELLY, 
full brother to Arie], was a horse of much note. 


BLACK MARIA. 
Got by American Eclipse ; dam by Sir Archy. 
American Eclipse by Duroc. Duroc by Diomed. Si: 
Archy by Diomed. 
POSTBOY. 
Got by Henry: dam by Duroc. 
Henry got by Sir Archy ; dam by Diomed. 
Sir Archy got by Diomed. Duroc by Diomed. 
WAGNER. 
Got by Sir Charles; dam by Marion. 
Sir Charles got by Sir Archy ; dam by Citizen. 
Marion got by Sir Archy : dam by Citizen. 

[= Wagner was or is now owned in Kentucky.—A capital 
horse as a racer, and equally so asastallion. He beat Grey 
Eagle in a race, which, to this day, is the best four mile 
race ever run in Kentucky. My friend informs me that he 
saw Wagner when a @oit at the side ef his dam in Vir- 
ginia, in the year 1834; and again in 1853 at Louisville, 
Ky. He was then as clean and sound as a colt, and he 
had raced every where in Va., Ky., Tenn., and La., and 
was then the sire of scores of winners. Starke, lately 
taken to England by Ten Broeck, was got by Wagner—a 
close bred horse, as the pedigree shows. 

BOSTON. 
Got by Timoleon; dam by Ball’s Florizel. 
Timoleon got by Sir Archy. Sir Archy by Diomed. 
Ball's Florizel by Diomed. 

GLENCOE. 


Got by Sultan ; dam by Tramp—by Waxy—by Trum- 
pator—by Highflyer—by Snap—by Blank (Specta- 
tor's dam)—by Partner, etc. 

Sultan got by Selim ; dam by Williamson’s Ditto—by 
Mereury—by Herod—by Marske. 

Tramp got by Dick Andrews; dam by Gohanna—by 
Trentham—by Woodpecker—by Eclipse—by Snap 
—by Regulus. 

Waxy got by Potatoes; dam by Herod—by Snap—by 
Godolphin Arabian, etc. 

Trumpator got by Conductor; dam by Squirrel—by 
Matchless, eic. 





Highflyer got by Herod ; dam by Blank—by Regulus. 

Selim got by Buzzard ; dam by Alexander—by High- 

flyer—by Alfred—by Engineer. 

Williamson’s Ditto got by Sir Peter Teazle; dam by 

Dungannon—by Prophet—by Snap—by Regulus. 
Mercury got by Eclipse ; dam by Tartar—by Mogul, etc. 
Dick Andrews got by Joe Andrews ; dam by Highflyer 

—by Cardinal Puff. 

Gohanna got by Mercury ; damjby Ilerod—by Matchem, 

etc. 

Woodpecker got by Herod ; dam by Bay Arabian, etc. 

Potatoes got by Eclipse; dam by Sportsman—by Oro- 

noco. 

Conductor got by Matchem ; dam by Snap. 

Here are enumerated some of the most cele- 
brated English and American race horses on rec 
ord, some of them bred closely in-and-in; ang 
those not so closely bred in themselves, trace 
back to close breeding through their sires ano 
dams. It is not necessary here to particularize 
among the many names of the horses given, ag 
to their immediate breeding, as every one inte- 
rested will be able to trace them for himself. It 
is sufficient that the examples here given, fully 
sustain the assertions which I have made of the 
fact of close breeding in many of the most noted 
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Feeding Suckling Calves. 


en 

Eli Armatrout, Clinton County, Indiana, writes 
to the Agricullurist that he saves much trouble 
with suckling calves by the following arrange- 
ment: The calves are kept ina field or enclo- 
sure separate from the cows. An opening, which 
can be closed by a board or bar, is made in the 
fence, sufficiently large and of the right hight for 
the calf to pass his head through. When the 
cows come from the pasture the hole inthe fence 
is opened and the cow driven up to the place— 
usually she will go voluntarily. If she does not 
stand convenftntly for the éalf, a little corn or oth- 
er feed is placed so that when she is eating, the 
calf may be accomodated. In a little time both 
animals will learn the arrangement, and all diffi- 
culty in bringing them together or separating 
them is thus obviated. [We do not quite appre- 
ciate the advantage of this method. There is 
usually little trouble in separating the cow an¢ 
calf after suckling—not so much, we should say, 
as to bring the cow “square” up to the ealf 
when confined to its hole in the fence. Besides, 
there would be danger that the cow might in- 
jure the neck of the calt by running against’ its 
head.—Ep. Am. Agr.] 





How mucn WILt FILL A Pic.—The Lynn News, 
is to be held entirely responsible for the following : 
“A neighbor of ours was trying to convince anoth- 
er neighbor that it was better to buy large pigs in 
the Spring than small ones, as the former would 
eat little more. One of his reasons was the fol- 
lowing : Last Spring I bought a little pig from a 
drover, and he was good for eating but wouldn't 
grow much, He got so after a week or two, that 
he would eat a bucketful at a time, and then, like 
Oliver Twist, call for more. Well, one morning 
I carried out a water bucket full of dough, and 
after he had swallowed it all, I picked up the 
pig and put him in the same bucket I had fed him 
from, and the little varmint didn’t fill it half up.” 





It is said that a cow in Yorkshire, England, 
having had one of her fore legs amputated, has 
been supplied with a wooden one, and that she 
manages to live very comfortably upon that. 

Nothing inflates a small mind like superficial 
attainments. Great scholars are Usually humble ; 
while small ones are yain and pedantie. | 
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The Dairy. ..- VIII. 
et eee 
CHEESE Makinc. (Continued from p. 202.) 

The necessary constituents of a first-rate 
cheese are:—Ist. Pure milk, new and rich, 
with all its cream retained. 2nd. Clean, well 
preserved rennet made of the calf’s stomach. 
$d. Clean, and perfectly pure salt. 

Whatever ingredients beyond these are put 
into cheese—whether to give it a flavor aside from 
its natural taste, or to color it, or to hasten its 
maturity—are something foreign to the simple un- 
adulterated article of a pure and honest cheese. 
These ‘compounded, and as we hold, artificial 
tastes and qualities in cheese, are not suited to 
the demands of the usual markets to which our 
American cheese is consigned; the ingredients 
added are besides, exceedingly variant and ca- 
pricious in their tastes and qualities. We only 
propose now to treat of the article which may be 
readily produced in all our dairies within the lim- 
its elsewhere described as best devoted to that ob- 
ject. 

As the making of cheese is a matter of detail 
in its manipulations, the various items may as 
well be arranged in their regular order; and we 
proceed : 

Let the milk be thoroughly and cleanly drawn 
from the cows into clean, sweet pails, taken into 
the cheese room, and strained into a vat, or into 
a receptacle leading into a vat of sufficient size to 
hold the entire mass—milk, curd, and whey—of 
which the cheese is to be made. This vat should 
have a double bottom and sides—a vat within a 
vat. The bottom of the outer one should be of 
copper or sheet iron, to set over the furnace or 
stove which is to heat it—and if the whole case, 
or outer boiler or vat, be copper or iron, it will 
be quite as well. The width and depth of the 
space between this outer vat and the inner one 
will depend somewhat on its size, say from 2 to 4 
inches, as it has to hold water or steam sufficient 
to surround and heat the milk and curd contained 
in the inner vat to 100 degrees, or more, This 
inner vat may be made of wood, tin, or copper, 
and circular in shape like a tub, that the curd 
cutter may revolve in it when turned by a crank. 
Of course, as before remarked, this inner tub is to 
be of suitable size, for the entire quantity of 
milk in the fullest season: but as it will work 
haff full quite as well, it will equally accommo- 
date the lessened quantity of milk in the differ- 
ent seasons. 

The above remarks relate to the morning’s milk 
when the curd is to be immediately run up. But 
the evening’s milk is to be strained into pans in 
a cool place, as if for butter making, and there 
remain until the next morning. Then the cream, 
what there is of it, is to be carefully skimmed off, 
and put with twice or thrice its quantity of new 
milk, with hot water added to raise the tempera- 
ture to about 100 degrees Fahrenheit ; then thor- 
oughly stirred until the fusion of the cream with 
the new milk and water is perfect, and when so, 
poured and stirred into the whole mass together. 
By this time the skimmed last night’s milk is ad- 
ded to the new morning’s milk inthe vat, and 
heated up to about 90 degrees to receive the ren- 
net. Inthe degree of heat some of our best 
dairymen differ. They fix it at 80 to 92 degrees, 
each practising on his own rule, which is proba- 
bly settled by each in his own experience in his 
own cheese house, and on his own farm, as the 
most suitable point. 

ABOUT THE RENNET. 


Having got to the introduction of that essen- 
tial article to the milk, a word or two about its 





for the American. Agriculturist.—Prize Articles. | preparation. Rennet is simply the stomach of| tub onarack made for that purpose, to let out the 


the calf, which may be one to six weeks old,! whey, as may be most convenient. 


when killed, and the stomach taken out—having | 


been full fed by sucking the cow before killing. 
The calf should be in a perfectly healthy condition, 
(An unhealthy rennet will spoil a tun of cheese in 
quick time.) When the calf is killed and dressed, 
which should be from one to two hours after 
sucking, the stomach should be partially opened 
and emptied of the ready made curd within it. 
That is nature’s curd, made by the gastric juice 
contained in the coats of the stomach operating 
on the newly drawn milk, and thus, by curding it, 
fitting it for sustenance to the calf. So the ren- 
net acts in the same way upon the milk in the 
cheese tub. 

When the calf’s stomach is emptied of the curd, 
as clean as may be, but neither scraped nor rinsed, 
it should be well salted inside, and then be 
stretched on a stick bent to its shape, and hung 
up and dried until the next year, when it may be 
used. Recollect all this time, that a damp, or a 
moldy rennet is good for nothing but to spoil milk. 

When about to put the rennet to the milk it 
should be prepared after this fashion: To a gal- 
lon of blood-warm water put in one, or two ren- 
nets, according to their size. Some cheese mak- 
ers put 2} small rennets toa gallon. Let them 
soak for a sufficient time to become soft; then 
churn, or rub them thoroughly, so as to get out 
all their strength, or curdling quality, if possible. 
If the strength is not all out when taken from the 
liquors, salt, stretch, and dry them again, as be- 
fore, and they will serve another future purpose 
of the kind, Now, dissolve as much clean, pure 
salt in this rennet liquor as it will hold in solu- 
tion ; strain it clean from all sediment, and set it 
away for use, ina stone jar, tightly covered and 
kept cool. Some people put in spices, as cloves 
and cinnamon to give it flavor, and excite its ac- 
tion when put into the milk for running up the 
curd; but we have serious doubts whether such 
stimulating ingredients are of any good service. 
If any scum rises upon it when thus set away, let 
it be taken off before any of the liquor is used. 
The preparation should be made two or three 
weeks before it is wanted for cheese-making. 

The quantity of rennet preparation to the milk 
is somewhat variable, but the average may be 
about a gill and-a-half, or a good sized tea-cupful, 
to 20 gallons of milk, which will run the milk into 
a firm and compact curd in 40 to 50 minutes. It 
is as well to say here, that if annatto, or any other 
foreign coloring ingredient is to be added, it should 
be mixed and poured in with the rennet, so as to 
give it a thorough infusion throughout the entire 
mass. Sage juice, to which some people are par- 


tial for giving their cheese the peculiar flavor of 


that herb, should be added after the curd is ready 
for pressing—sprinkled in and mixed, thus giving 
it the cloudy, or striated appearance, which lov- 
ers of sage cheese admire. 


FURTHER WORKING OF THE CHEESE-TUB, 


The rennet now thrown in, a gentle stirring of 
the mass to incorporate it well together, and the 
heat still kept up, the curd at the proper time will 
be found perfectly made, and separated from the 
whey. The whey must be drawn within half an 
inch or so of the bottom, by a faucet strainer at 
one side of the tub in the bottom. The curd is 
then cut through and through perpendicularly and 
horizontally, with curd knives, into pieces about 
half an inch square. When sufficiently cut, the 
curd is thrown carefully into a heap in the cen- 
ter of the tub, and allowed to drain and settle for 
about 20 minutes ; or the curd may be put into 
a cheese Strainer set in a cheese basket over the 





When so drained, the curd is to be put back 
into the vat or tub, the drawn whey again re- 
turned to it, and a scalding heat of 100 or 104 
degrees to cook it thoroughly for pressing should 
be now raised. During this process a gentle and 
steady stirring with curd knives by a rotary mo- 
tion of the curd and whey should be kept up, 
that every part be cut fine, and cooked, er cured 
alike. This process is to be continued until the 
curd assumes an elastic consistence, and breaks 
toughly with a creaking sort of noise while in the 
fingers. The whey is then to be drawn off, the 
curd gradually drained and cooled, and when the 
hand can freely work in it, the salt is to be ap- 
plied at the rate of one pound for 30 to 33 pounds 
of raw curd, which will leave about one pound of 
salt to 38 according to some—for cheese makers 
differ in this—or 40 pounds of curd, when in the 
cheese—a small cheese of 20 to 30 pounds requir- 
ing a trifle more salt proportionally than a large 
one of 50 to 100 pounds. The salt being well 
worked into the curd, the whole mass should be 
left to cool. 


When perfectly cooled, the curd is ready to 
press. A clean linen strainer, often cleansed in 
lye, is then placed within the hoop on the table 
of the press, into which the curd is ladled, the 
strainer carefully folded over it, and the press 
slowly, and gradually, yet strongly let down upon 
it from 3 to 6 hours according to the size. It is 
then turned and heavily pressed again for 24 
hours, when it isto be taken out, bandaged, and 
carefully laid on the shelf in the cheese room. 
It will thus be seen that in a dairy of any magni- 
tude where cheeses are daily made, two presses 
will be required, as every part of this most im- 
portant process must be critically and thoroughly 
done. Temperattre, dryness, and moisture each 
affect more or less the consistency and quali- 
ty of the article, while undergoing the various 
elaborations of its manufacture. 

As to the weight of the pressure to be applied 
before the turning and immediately on the laying 
into the hoop of the curd, it is to be both rapid 
and heavy enough to gently press out the whey, 
without crushing out with it the salt, and essen- 
tial oil (creams) of the curd, which are indispen- 
sable to the preservation of the consistency and 
flavor of the cheese. When the whey is expelled, 
and the cheese turned, almost any amount 
of pressure may be applied before the new 
cheese gets a rind, which would retain the whey, 
if any were left in the cheese, The rennet, haying 
performed its office of coagulation, passes off in 
its dissolved state with the whey. As it is of a 
decomposing nature, it would be a pernicious 
element if retained in the cheese, giving it a pun- 
gent and fetid taste, with a puffy consistence. 

The cheese being pressed, is now bandaged. 
This band consists of a piece of stout white cot- 
ton cloth drawn tightly around its circumference, 
lapping on to its top and bottom a couple of inches, 
more or less, and secured by stitches of thread. 
It is then to be laid on broad shelves in a room of 
high temperature, natural or artificial, (according 
to the state ofthe weather outside) of about 80 
degrees, Here, then, with a daily rubbing over 
with an oil, or unguent made for the purpose, as 
we shall hereafter describe, and turning, it is left 
to ripen and prepare for the market. 

Although we have given the chief processes of 
getting the milk into cheese in this article, many 
collateral items have to be added which will be 
considered in the next number. 
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How Cotton is Grown and Prepared for | according to the season, and the circumstances | and shoulders, and open in front into which the 
Market II of the planter. cotton is put as fast as picked. These bags hold 
mee Dy Past ENEMIES. as much as can be conveniently handled, and are 
VARIETIES, These are so numerous, that the cotton crop is emptied into osnaburg sheets, or large baskets, 


Cotton has so little had the care of scientific 
cultivators, that it is somewhat difficult to deter- 
mine the varieties now in use. Formerly there 
were three leading species, pretty well defined, 
viz.: The Green Seed (Gossypium herbaceum), 
known in the market as Upland Cotton. The 

* Black Seed producing a long, soft cotton of good 
staple, mostly cultivated on the sea islands, by 
which name it is also known—and more recent- 
ly introduced, the Petit Gulf and Mexican which 
are regarded as sub-varieties of the Hirsute, or 
hairy cotton. The Petit Gulf is exceedingly pro- 
ductive, and matures early, which is a great re- 
commendation, with all those planters, who live 
on the northern edge of the cotton region. 

As very little attention is paid to the selection 
of seeds, on many of the plantations, and the va- 
rieties are often cultivated near together, they 
become mixed and degenerate. The planters of 
the upland districts procure the best Petit Gulf 
Seed, from the neighborhood of Rodney, on the 
Mississippi; but after the fourth year, it has so 
lost its characteristics as to be hardly distinguish- 
able from the common, Green Seed variety. In 
most, if not all of the kinds cultivated, in this 
country, there is a tendency to increase the fur, 
which immediately envelops the seed. This ren- 
ders the seperation of the wool, somewhat more 
difficult, but has no other disadvantage. 

TILLAGE. 

There is a gradual change coming over the 
whole cotton region, in the use of new tools, but it 
has not yet resulted in any uniform system of cul- 
tivation. While on some places the hoe is still in 
the ascendant, on the great majority, the plow is 
the favorite implement for breaking up the soil, 
and for its tillage, while the crops are upon the 
land. When the cultivation begins, usually inthe 
month of April, the young plants appear in a con- 
tinuous drill on top of the ridges. The object of 
the first cultivation is merely to keep down the 
weeds, and stir the soil, However advantageous 
the thinning of the plants might be at first, they 
have so many enemies, in the early part of their 
growth, that they are left, as long as they can he 
with safety tothe crop, before they are brought 
toastand. More or less plants are drawn at 
each weeding, until the last of May, or first part 
of June, when they receive their last thinning. 
The stand is generally from one to two fect apart, 
according to the quality of the land. On a rich 
soil the plants want the most room. In very rich 
bottom lands, where the plants frequently grow 
cight or ten feet high, they should stand still far- 
ther apart. 

At each cultivation, the ridges are preserved, 
and rather increased in weight, until the crop is 
laid by, the latter part of July. A favorite imple- 
ment of cultivation is the cotton sweep, a sort of 
light double mold board plow, designed to sweep 
over the surface of the ground, and turn the soil 
toward the plants. The cultivators, and horse 
hoes of the north, so admirably adapted to this 
work, are only seen upon a few plantations as 
novelties. 

It is claimed for the ridge system of tillage, 
that it is indispensable in the peculiar climate of 
the south. The rains are very abundant.in Spring, 
and it would often be impossible to plant, except 
upon ridges. The rains are often quite as abund- 
ant in Summer, coming in violent tropical show- 
ers, and the plants would be drowned out, unless 
they stood above the common level of the field. 
The crop is generally tilled from four to six times 





justly regarded as much more precarious than 
corn. In the first place, it is much more tender 
and easily damaged from any cause whatever. It 
is frequently cut off by frost in April, and then 
the whole ground has to be replanted. In this 
month, also, the cock-chaffer, or cut worm is to 
be apprehended, and as the plant comes through 
the ground, and remains for several days like the 
pea or other pulse, with but two radical leaves, 
every one of the plants cut by the worm above or 
below the surface is destroyed. 

In August, the crop is liable to injury from ex- 
cessive rains making the plants cast their blos- 
soms, and even their leaves. In this month also 
the caterpillar is expected. This worm proceeds 
from a small brown butterfly, resembling the 
candle moth. This moth deposits its eggs upon 
the leaf always a night or two before the full or 
change of the moon. They hatch in a few hours 
after they are laid, and are so small as to be hardly 
visible. Like the silk worm, they appear to lin- 
ger in their first stages, doing no great injury for 
the first eight or ten days. They then become 
extremely voracious, and like the locusts of the 
east sweep every thing before them. Promising 
fields of hundreds of acres in extent are some- 
times stript of every leaf and pod, in three or four 
days, involving an entire loss of crop. These de- 
structive visitors are said to come as often as 
once in seven years. All the bottom lands are 
subject to overflow, and these often continue so 
late in the Spring, as to prevent the planting of 
cotton. This was the case on hundreds of plan- 
tations in the valley of the Mississippi, last year, 
and the overflow has been still higher and longer 
protracted the-present season. The loss ofcrops 
for two seasons in succession, must subject mul- 
titudes to serious embarrassment, and make many 
bankrupt. 

When the cotton fields escape all these sources 
of injury, they present as beautiful a spectacle, as 
any crop grown in the country. It is a goodly 
sight to behold the wide waving fields of luxu- 
riant green, variegated with flowers of three col- 
ors, from early in July until September, and with 
multitudes of pods in every stage of their growth. 
The blossom when it first makes its appearance 
is a fine yellow color, which it holds during the 
day. At night it changes to a crimson, or red 
hue, and on the third day turns a chocolate brown, 
and falls off, leaving a pod about a half inch in 
diameter. 

PICKING 

begins soon after the pods begin to open, from 
the first to the last of August, according to the 
latitude, and the forwardness of the season. 
This is the most delightful and joyous season in 
the whole circle of the year, upon the cotton 
plantation ; the hands where they are well treat- 
ed entering into the sympathies of the master, in 
gathering the harvest. Their ambition is often 
stimulated by pay for extra work, or by tasks 
which hold out the promise of leisure, or some 
coveted indulgence. As the day’s work is meas- 
ured by weight, it is particularly easy to allot the 
work in tasks, to which slaves are always par- 
tial. The picking requires sleight of hand, and 
some who have the proper training, will pick 
more than twice as much as others. The whole 
force of the plantation is brought out in this bus- 
iness, and the work is more pressing than at any 
other period. 

The hands, young and old, male and female are 
provided with osnaburg bags hung over the neck 











placed at convenient intervals along the rows. 
These baskets will hold a half day’s work or 
more, and are carried to the gin-house, or place 
of deposit in the afternoon, Cleanliness in. the 
picking is enforced upon the hands, as every par- 
ticle of leaf or stalk, mixed with the staple, in- 
jures its value. The average day’s work is not 
far from forty-five to fifty pounds, in what is called 
a good opening. In the rich bottom lands, ina 
good season, it would be much higher, and in 
poor lands, it would be much less. 

The fresh picked cotton is spread upon a scaf- 
folding to dry. This is usually a part of the gin- 
house, into which the cotton is removed, in 
case ofrain. The scaffolds are about four feet 
wide, so that the hands can walk upon each side 
to turn over the cotton, while drying. After dry- 
ing the short staple or upland cotton is immedi- 
ately ginned and prepared fer market. 

GINNING. 


The gin-house is usually the largest _establish- 
ment upon the plantation, and not unfrequently is 
the most expensive. It usually embraces the 
mill, drying house and gin, under the same roof. 
The machinery for both mill and gin is turned by 
mules or horses. The arrangement is very much 
after the pattern of the old fashioned bark mills. 
The building is raised upon posts about eight feet 
high, and the sweeps of the mill, and of the gin 
are in the open shed underneath the building. 

It was a great day for the plantation, when 
Whitney set his cotton gin to work. This impor- 
tant branch of agriculture could never have at- 
tained its present ascendency without this, or 
some similar invention. The long and tedious 
process of hand cleaning, for the short staple 
cotton, is completely superseded. There are a 
variety of gins in common use, as the Barrel gin, 
Eve's gjn, and Whitney's. This last is mainly 
depended upon for cleaning the upland cotton; 
the long staple or sea island, being still cleaned 
by hand. Whitney’s Saw gin is an ingenious con- 
trivance for seperating the seed from the fibre, 
and may be worked by water, by oxen, or other 
animal power. A series of circular iron plates, 
armed with teeth, are arranged upon a cylinder, 
about three fourths of an inch apart. As the cyl- 
inder revolves, the teeth draw the cotton wool 
through the openings of iron straps, out of the 
bin and hopper, in which the cotton is placed. 
These openings are too narrow for the seed to 
pass. The cotton is brushed from the teeth by 
countermoving brushes, on another cylinder. 
After ginning, the cotton is carefully looked over 
and picked of all remaining broken seeds, and put 
up in bales of about four hundred pounds each, 
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Osier Willows for Hedges. 


—_e—— 
Chas. M. Buttolph, Lee Co., Ill., states that af- 
ter having cultivated the Osier Willow (Salix vim- 
inalis) three years, his success has been such as 
to warrant him in concluding that it is better 
adapted for live fencing on the prairies than the 
Osage Orange, or any other plant with which he 
is acquainted, He says it grows luxuriantly, 
even on the highest land, making from 7 to 10 
feet in a season, and is not injured by the severest 
Winters. [Is there not some mistake about their 
growing luxuriantly on the highest land? Again, 
if grown thickly enough to form a barrier to cat- 
tle and hogs would they not spread over the land 
so much as to be a nuisance? We throw out 
these questions for information.—Eb. } 
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Wheat Insects. bug emits a disgusting odor very like that of the 
—— common bed-bug. ance. 


Few persons have the faintest conception of 
the immense amount of destruction produced by 
two or three species of minute insects—insects 
so small that they almost entirely escape the at- 
tention of ordinary observers, save in the effects 
produced by them. We know a single county 
where only a dozen years ago wheat was the sta- 
ple crop. Every farmer sowed wheat upon near- 
ly half of his tillable acres. At the principal 
county town were a dozen agencies for eastern 
millers and dealers, We have at one time 
counted more than a hundred loads of wheat 
coming mto town from the neighboring country. 
Now there are scarcely two hundred fields of 
wheat in the entire county, and as for a load of 
wheat in the former great wheat market, it is so 
rare an object as to be a curiosity. This change 
has resulted entirely from the ravages of a little 
insect not larger than a pin-head in size. What 
we have described in one county has occurred 
in a multitude of others over a large portion of 
our country. And as yet no effective remedy has 
been discovered. 

We propose to give here a description of some 
of the more common wheat insects, with illus- 
trations prepared by a competent artist expressly 
for this article. We hope our readers living in 
wheat growing regions will study this subject, 
and preserve the engravings and descriptions un- 
ul another year, and then each one examine 
the fields in season, as a matter of interest, and 
also be ready to assist us in making further in- 
vestigations. We have received several respon- 
ses to our request last month, but the general 
tenor of them all is, that the insects are not so 
common this year as formerly, and with two ex- 
ceptions our correspondents have been unable, 
after diligent search, to find specimens of the 
midge or worm. No one has succeeded in secur- 
ing a specimen of the parent fly. ss 

There is confusion in the terms use@ in de- 
scribing the insects destructive to wheat. The 
common term for all kinds is the “ weevil,” the 
name of an insect comparatively rare in this 
country. The following will help to the proper 
use of terms. 





Fig. 1.—cuincn Bua. 


Cuincn ,Bue (Micropus leucopterus).—Fig. 1, 
shows this insect ; a is the insect largely magni- 
fied to show the different parts more plainly ; } 
is engraved to the exact natural size of the full 
grown bug, In its perfect state it has a black, 
downy body about one-sixth of an inch long. This 
insect is very readily distinguished by its white 
wing-covers, upon each of which are faint black 
lines, and a large oval black spot upon the mar- 
gin. The name Micropus leucopterus was given 
by Dr. Harris; it was previously called Lygaus 
leucopterus. It belongs to the order of Hemirre- 
ra, Which includes the common “ bed-bug,”’ and 
others of like disagreeable odor. The chinch 


The chinch bug does not gnaw plants but sub- 
sists upon their juices, which it sucks out through 
its slender, sharp, needle-like beak. It thus liter- 
ally bleeds the plants to death. It seems to pre- 
fer wheat, but will thrive upon the juices of most 





Fig. 2.—GRAIN WEEVIL. 
other plants, and nct unfrequently destroy crops 


of oats, corn, and grass. The eggs are deposited 
in the ground in Autumn and in the Spring the 
insects come forth, of ared color, at first, but grad- 
ually change to brown and then to black. They first 
attack wheat, and when this is gone they go to 
the nearest field of oats or corn, and travel from 
field to field in immense armies like locusts, de- 
stroying every green thing in their line of march. 
In the South and South Middle States they come 
forth in May; in the Middle and Western States 
they are first seen in June. They have been 
found in New-York and Southern New-England, 
but not in sufficient number, as yet, to do exten- 
sive injury. We have heard most of them, in 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Southern Illinois. 
They appear to multiply rapidly in a warm dry 
season, and to be greatly checked in a wet one. 
They can use their wings for locomotion, but sel- 
dom fly more than three or four feet at a time. 
They usually travel “on foot.” No means for 
their entire destruction have been discovered. 
Their number and ravages can be lessened by 
burning up the grain or grass upon a field upon 
which they have gathered. Where their course 
of march is observed they may be checked by 
spreading out a layer of dry straw across their 
path, which extends from a few rods to miles in 
width sometimes, and when the straw is covered 
with them, setting it on fire. 

Grain Weevit (Calandra granaria) —In fig. 2, 
c is a magnified representation of this insect 
which is the true grain-weevil, or wheat-weevil, 
of Europe. Though the term ‘ weevil” is com- 
monly applied to wheat insects, the true weevil is 
little known in this country. There is a some- 
what similar, but smaller insect at the South, 
called the black weevil (Calandra Oryz@) which 
preys chiefly upon rice, and hence is often called 
the rice-weevil. This latter insect frequently at- 
tacks corn and wheat as wellasrice. ‘The grain- 
weevil, in its perfected state, is a slender beetle of 
dark red color, and about one-eighth of an inch 
long. It has a small long proboscis or snout, 
curving a little downward. The thorax or chest, 


tured with holes which give it a rough appear- 
The abdomen is covered with delicate 
wings, over which are wing-covers reaching not 
quite to the extremity of the abdomen. In fig. 2, 
d shows a magnified antenna or feeler; ¢, a 
magnified nymph the natural length of which is 
indicated by the line at the left; f the insect 
in a wheat kernel ; and g the grub itself, its nat- 
ural length also shown by a line at the left. 

The trne grain weevil attacks only the ripe or 
nearly ripened grain—usually however, after it is 
gathered. The female punctures a kernel with her 
beak or rostrum and then deposites an egg—some- 
times two—and then goes to another, treating: it 
in the same way. From these eggs are hatched 
the grubs or worms which burrow in the grain 
kernels and eat out the substance, closing up the 
aperture behind them so that their presence is 
not always discovered until the injury is com- 
pleted. Kiln drying is often resorted to, and is 
effectual in destroying the insectif attended to in 
season. The grub grows to about the twelfth of 
an inch in length; its body is white and soft, and 
has nine rings around it as seen at g, fig. 2. Its 
head is sma!], round, and supplied with cutting in- 
struments. It arrives at maturity about the time 
it has consumed the flour portion of the kernel; 
then changes to a chrysalis state (like that be- 
tween the worm and the butterfly), and soon after 
changes tothe perfectly formed weevil which eats 
its way out of the shell and goes forth to deposit 
its eggs in turn upon other kernels. The perfect 
insect as well as the grub feeds upon the grain. 
They multiply rapidly, each successive race lay- 
ing numerous eggs. A single pair is said to 
sometimes multiply to six thousand in a single 
season. They are not very destructive to grain 
kept cool, well ventilated, and frequently moved 





Fig. 3.—HESSIAN FLY. 


Tue Hessian Fry (Cecidomyia destructor).—In 
fig. 3, h represents the insect magnified ; 7 is the 
exact size of the full grown fly; j is the dorsal, 
or back view of the worm as found in the wheat 
stalk ; & the ventral or front view of the same; 
la dorsal or back view of the dormant larva. 
In fig. 4, m is front view of the pupa; x a wheat 
stalk infested with the worm; and o a wheat 
stalk with the leaf broken away to show the young 
worm at the joint. The Hessian Fly was so 
named, because introduced, or supposed to have 
been introduced, by the Hessian soldiers employ- 
ed by the British during the Revolutionary war 
(1776). It was first discovered in the vicinity of 
New-York, from which point it extended in all di- 
rections, its usual rate of advance being from 15 
to 25 miles a year. The full grown Hessian Fly (1, 
fig. 3) is nearly the size of a small mosquito, 
which it resemblesin general form. It has, how- 
ever, no bill for sucking blood, and has propor- 





constitutes about one-half of its body and is punc- 








tionally a larger thorax or chest, and a smaller 
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abdomen or belly than the mosquito. ‘There are 
two broods hatched annually, from eggs deposi- 
ted in September and May. The full-grown fly 
deposits its eggs, which are very small reddish 
grains, in the upper channels of the wheat leaf, 
soon after the stalk begins to branch. As this 
takes place in September or early in October, 
Jate sown wheat usually escapes the Autumn 
egg. These eggs hatch out in about 15 days, 
producing a small worm (j fig. 3) which works its 
way down between the leaf-sheath and stalk toa 


Aug, 1859. 





Fig. 4. —-HESSIAN FLY UPON WHEAT STALKS. 


point below the surface of the ground, where, in 
the form of a white or spotted maggot, it lies 
concealed, and sucks out the juice of the plant. 
Ina few weeks it arrives at full growth, and 
changes to a pupa or chrysalis state, of a cone- 
like or flaxseed shape (m, fig. 4). In this state it 
lies until the following Spring, when the perfect 
fly comes forth and deposits a second brood of 
eggs, which attack the wheat stalks above the 
ground, but near the lower joints. The juice ex- 
tracted weakens the stalk, and it crinkles down. 
Its effects are not very visible until the stalk has 
attained nearly its full growth, when on going 
through a field the extent of its depredations is 
generally known by the number of lodged or fall- 
en stalks. The flaxseed grub when present, may 
be found much earlier by carefully stripping down 
the leaf-sheath from the still green and upright 
stalk (0 fig. 4). Since the point of attack is usu- 
ally below the harvested portion ef the straw, the 
grub is left in the field, where it undergoes its 
transformation to come out the perfect fly again 
in Autumn. It is on this account that burning 
the stubble soon after harvest has proved a_par- 
tial remedy against future attacks. There is a 
parasitic insect enemy, which multiplies faster 
than the Hessian-fly, and to which we are indebt- 
ed for the disappearance of this pest after its 
prevalence during a few years in any locality. 


Tue Mince, or CLEAR-wWINGED Wukat-FLy (Ce- 
cidomyia Tritici)—This is now the greatest pest 
to the wheat crop inthis country. It produces the 
little yellow maggot found so abundantly upon the 
soft kernels in many of the northern wheat re- 
gions. At the time this article must go to the 
stereotypers we are in the daily receipt of letters 
on the subject, and since the above was put in 
type we have received several specimens of the 
maggot, but as yet none of the parent fly. In 
order to wait for further letters«that may still 
come in, we will stop here, and continue the sub- 
ject in our next. We are very anxious to get 
fresh specimens of the fly to sketch from, and al- 


so to gather any information that may, in the 
least, point to a remedy for this most formidable 
enemy of the wheat grower. 
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Become Acquainted with the Insects. 


na 
Although the ravages of insects and their prog- 
eny, have become so destructive as to render the 
cultivation of many otherwise’ profitable articles 
almost an entire failure, comparatively few are 
sufficiently acquainted with even the more com 
mon species, to recognize them in their different 
forms, or to detect the indications of their work 
until the mischief is too far advanced to be rem- 
edied. This want of information is not from any 
great difficulty in learning their appearance and 
habits, but from the fact that general -instruction 
in this as in other branches of natural science has 
been neglected. Education, according to the sys- 
tem pursued in most of our common schools, has 
been supposed to consist in imparting a fair 
knowledge of ‘reading, writing and ciphering,” 
and if any boy or girl was privileged to go beyond 
this, they were usually introduced to the myster- 
ies of Algebra, and the entertaining study of the 
dead languages. This system has not been with- 
out its use; it has borne noble fruits, but the ne- 
cessities of the present times demand something 
more, and steps in the right direction are being 
taken by the introduction of elementary works 
on natural science into many of the common 
schools. It is within the power of every farmer, 
by devoting a few leisure hours to reading and 
observation to become well acquainted with his 
insect enemies, to render valuable assistance to 
those who are engaged in professionally investi- 
gating the subject, and without doubt in a great 
measure ultimately to protect himself from their 
depredations. It would be well perhaps to 
commence by procuring some standard work as 
Tarris’s or Fitch's, and after reading the descrip- 
tion of some one insect, find a specimen and watch 
its transformations, until it can be recognized in 
any form, and its habits fully understood. A taste 
for such observations will soon be formed, and a 
few years will suffice to render a person thor- 
oughly acquainted with most of the destructive 
insects of his own locality. 
ett ee — > -———____—- 


Fruit Stealing—An Excellent Cure. 


(The following communication contains a very impor- 
tant suggestion—one too seldom thought of, but of ex- 
ceeding value, and we hope it will be read, and acted 
upon.—Ep.] 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I am glad to see that this matter is up for dis- 
cussion in your excellent paper. The evil is per- 
haps the most vexatious that lies in the path- 
way of the patient fruit-grower. Insects are 
troublesome but they take the fruit in the blos- 
som or in its green®state, and so only cut off your 
hopes. But the tresspass of the fruit thief robs 
you of an actual possession, in its full perfection. 
He carries off with him not only the product of 
your toil, but the object of your affections in all 
its blooming beauty—luscious grapes and plums, 
with the bloom dustjof maturity upon their melt- 
ing cheeks, pears hanging like golden goblets 
brimming with nectar, strawberries and the small- 
er fruifs more tempting than ambrosia in the days 
when the heathen gods and goddesses were 
around. Ifyou have such a thing as a new pear, 
that you have heard much of, or a new grape 
whose fame is in all the papers, it is sure to be 
selected by the gentlemen, who call only at the 
midnight hour, and on moonlight nights. «It is in 
vain that you deplore their mistake, and welcome 








them to anything else in the garden, quite as good 


or better, the fruit upon which you had set your 
heart, is wanting, and there is no help for it. 
You have not even the melancholy satisfaction of 
knowing your tormentor. 

You boil over with more wrath than you would 
at the loss of a hundred times the value, in any 
other commodity. You threaten thrashing, shoot- 
ing with white beans, or coarse salt, riding on a 
rail, and seriously contemplate steel traps, buried 
scythes, pit falls, ipecac, tartar emetic, and other 
horrors. Nothing is too bad for the unknown 
enemy while he remains unknown. But when 
suspicion, amounting to positive knowledge, fast- 
ens the crime upon your neighbor, who is land- 
less, or upon your -neighbor’s boy, little, Ben, 
whose father never planted a fruit tree in hig life 
you begin to relent. 

I have no doubt that severe remedies are some- 
times necessary, especially in cities, and .their 
suburbs, where every fruit yard is not only ex- 
posed to the vicious in its own neighborhood, but 
to the vicious among a large foreign population. 
But the fruit grower in. the country, or in rural 
villages, where he can exert a social influence, 
over the families infected with this disease, has 
a much better, and cheaper remedy. 

I have studied the matter professionally for 
some years, and have come to the conclusion; 
that fruit thieves are moral beings like the rest of 
mankind, and that this infirmity is a malady, that 
admits of moral treatment. The plan that I have. 
pursued for years is substantially the following, 
and I am happy to say, it is attended with the 
best results. 

Little Ben, and his young friends, having no 
fruit of their own, look upon every cultivator as 
a stingy old curmudgeon, who has trespassed 
upon human rights, in having strawberries and 
pears for family use. Of course with this view, 
‘Old Crusty’s” garden is a legitimate object of 
plunder, and the higher he raises his walls, and the 
more he tops them with broken glass, and other 
horrors, the more fun there is in scaling them, 
and feeding the watch dog with strychnine, well 
coated with beef steak. Little Ben may be a 
scamp, or a scoundrel, or something worse, but 
he has a heart, and a sort of honor, upon which 
he prides himself. He is very true to his friends, 
and a box of strawberries sent to his mother, cost- 
ing you not over five cents, will make him your 
friend for life. The cheapest, and most impene- 
trable fence you can put up around your garden 
is one built of fruits, judiciously distributed in 
your own neighborhood. To this, add the distri- 
bution of plants and ‘seeds such as eycry fruit 
grower has on his hands after his sales are over. 
A wise man, who will pursue this course, will 
soon get all his neighbors interested in fruit grow- 

ing and will create a public sentiment that will 
guard his premises, better than high fences, man 
traps, and poison, If you suspect a boy of plun- 
dering your water-melon patch, send his father 
one of your best melons, the next day for dinner, 
you need not scold, or say a word. The melon 
will make little Ben look red in the face, and bring 
him to repentance. Establish your own reputa- 
tion fora liberal, good hearted neighbor, who 
raises fruits for his neighbors, as well as himself, 
and your garden will be about as safe as Paradise. 
This at least is experience, up here in 
Connecticut. 
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Roses may be successfully budded at this sea- 
son. When several varieties of distinct colors 
are inserted on a single bush, trained to a stand- 
ard or tree form, the effeet is very pleasing. 
Select the hardy perpetual bloomers, rather than 
the common June roses which flower but once 





during the season. 
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Horticulture in Greenland. larch and Lombardy poplar, should shoot up from | and a straight walk should lead to it from the 
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It may be well for us in this middle climate, of 
which we so often and unjustly complain, to think 
occasionally of the inhabitants further north, in 
their attempts to till the earth. The Danes in 
Upper Greenland have hardly two months of Sum- 
mer, yet they cultivate their gardens with much 
zeal. In this short season, of course they can 
not ripen fruits or seeds ; but they get seeds from 
warmer climates and raise vegetables for the use 
of their leaves. Radishes do well there, and cab- 
bage, spinach, salads, and chervil grow vigorous- 
ly, but do not acquire the flavor which they pos- 
sess in lewer latitudes. Potatoes manage to get 
as large as nuts, Manure is said to be of but 
little use, because there is not heat enough to de- 
compose it unless it lies exposed for several 
years. This decomposition, however, can be 
brought about by artificial means, Seeds are of- 
ten started in hot-houses and dwellings, and then 
set out in the open ground. At best, it is horti- 
culture under difficulties, of which we never 
dreamed. Perhaps some of our discontented 
farmers and gardeners are desirous to migrate up 
there? Who will offer himself? 
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A Talk about Landscape Gardening. 


lye 

The organization of “ Farmers’ Clubs” in 
every neighborhood or town has heen frequently 
advocated in the Agriculturist. Not less valuable 
are Horticultural Clubs wherever there can be 
gathered a half dozen or more persons bound to- 
gether by a common interest in gardening. Such 
clubs are already formed in many villages 
throughout the country. The members meet 
weekly or monthly as the case may be, and talk 
over various topics connected with fruit growing, 
flowers, and garden productions generally. They 
thus render each other mutual assistance, and 
promote a higher degree of taste. As an illus- 
tration, we present an outline report of a mect- 
ing we attended recently in the interior of New- 
York State. The Horticultural Society of the 
village is composed of the Faculty of a college, 
and some dozen or more other gentlemen in the 
town who are practically interested in horticul- 
ture, The objects discussed in their meetings 
take a wide range, embracing theory and prac- 
tice, and both the useful and the ornamental. On 
the evening referred to, the subject of conversa- 
tion was Landscape Gardening, more especially in 
reference lo the improvement of grounds of small ex- 
tent. After an address on this subject by a lit- 
erary gentleman, miscellaneous observations were 
made by several members, of which the follow- 
ing is an outline : 

Mr. A.—Questioned whether we could really 
practice landscape gardening in this country. 
Very few men own land enough to make a land- 
scape out of, except here and there a farmer ; 
and such men generally care more for crops than 
for landscapes. But if we mean simply orna- 
mental gardening, on a scale large or small, ac- 
cording to circumstances, that we can have. In 
arranging the grounds of a country residence, we 
should not be governed by a set of arbitrary 
rules: there are no universal laws, applicable to 
every case. There are, indeed, certain general 
principles which are always to be regarded, but 
in their application we must be governed very 
much by circumstances. We should study na- 
ture. In planting groups of trees, we should set 
a variety of sorts together, and so obtain the 
freedom and spirit of natural scenery. Here and 
there, an evergreen should crop out from among 





the midst of round-headed trees, to break their 
monotony. Trees of dark foliage should be set 
in the foreground of one’s premises, and lighter 
ones in the rear, so as to give the place an ap- 
pearance of large extent. 

Mr. B.—Would have more of nature and less 
of art appear in our ornamental grounds. The 
trees should be of all sorts and sizes, and plant- 
ed at random. Serpentine walks and clipped 
hedges and trees in rows looked juvenile to him. 
You see no such boys’ playin nature. If trees 
should ever be set out with any design in view, 
it should be simply to break off the winds from 
the stormy quarter. There Ict them stand in 
thick belts and masses. There is little need of 
shade in our cold climate; the warm sun should 
be let in freely upon our houses and our lawns. 
By no means, should we set trees where they 
would obstruct a fine prospect. A wide sweep 
of the horizon is of the greatest importance. 

Mr. C.—As to following nature, there are some 
limitations. Nature has deformities as well as 
beauties, and we are not abliged to copy them 
both. Let us take our key-note from nature, and 
then go on to make better music than she would 
ifunaided. In other words, the rural improver 
should aim to catch the prevailing spirit of the 
place he is to adorn, and then shape his plan to 
that. In this way, his grounds will have a natur- 
al look, and yet be above nature, and each place 
will differ from every other. 

Mr. D.—Had not studied or practiced land- 
scape gardening much, but had seen some of the 
finer displays of the art in foreign countries. He 
instanced, particulariy, Chatsworth, in England, 
the famous seat of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Mr. E.—Fully to master the theory and prac- 
tice of landscape gardening, one needs to devote 
much time and thought to the subject. For 
most persons who wish to improve large grounds 
in the best manner, the only safe way is to em- 
ploy a professed landscape-gardener, and then im- 
plicitly follow out his plans. Dut many persons 
do not feel able to meet this expense, and many 
others wish to shape their grounds to their own 
liking. It must be conf d, there is much 
pleasure in this, even though we make some 










In choosing a site for my house, I 
Much as 
Low 
vet soils are quite objectionable, and a house 
surrounded by offensive sights is worse off than 
one merely beaten by the wind. Thick masses 
of trees and shrubbery will tame the wind of 
nearly all its savageness. It is a very general 
practice to lay out one’s premises in squares and 
triangles, but I would not advise this. It ismuch 
pleasanter to see those easy, flowing curves in 
which nature so much delights. 

Mr. F.—AlIl men should nogpbe governed by the 
same rule; let each follow his own taste and 
convenience. We are in danger of running things 
too much in one mold. In riding along the streets 
of a village, you will see each fence and carriage- 
road, and each walk and each flower-bed just 
like the next neighbor’s. Why should there not 
be some independent thinking and original work- 
ing here? Jet each man forget what his neigh- 
bor has done, and strike out a plan suited to his 
own ground and his means and taste. Then we 
should have some variety. 

Mr. G.—Straight lines are not to be discarded. 
Their obvious utility recommends their general 
use. In planning the grounds of a village resi- 
dence, I would set a row of trees in front of my 
house and on each side. The building should 


blunders. 
would by no means select level ground. 
is said against the bleak hills, I love them. 
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front gate. Large trees should occupy the cen- 
ter, and smaller ones the boundaries. The walks 
should be made in the most thorough manner, on 
a base of broken stones, and covered with grav- 
el. I must disagree with those who recommend 
a hill-top for a residence. The winds, the toil- 
someness of the ascent and descent are great ob- 
jections. Level ground is much more comfort- 
able, and every way less objectionable. 

Mr. H.—Would endeavor, first of all, to give 
his premises a home-look, by surrounding them 
with belts of trees set in easy, flowing lines, and 
with hedges and scattered groups of shrubbery. 
Such planting would conceal any unpleasant ob- 
jects in the neighborhood, and would shelter the 
house and grounds from violent winds. Yet, 
care should be taken not to hide any fine view. 
By a little art, trees may be so set as to highten 
the beauty of a prospect, by furnishing a fore- 
ground or frame to the picture beyond. Great 
pains should be bestowed on the making and 
keeping of lawns. Vigorous and well-formed 
trees should be a leading object of attainment. 
Groups of trees, also, and shrubs and thickets 


should be so interspersed, that the whole of one’s 
premises Can not be seen at the first sight. It is 
sometimes well to have several distinct scenes in 
one’s grounds. Glimpses of each may be caught, 
here and there, through vistas and openings, and 
yet so indistinctly, that the premises will appear 
of indefinite extent, and the scenes within them 
of great variety. And yet, in all this variety, 
there should be a prevailing harmony throughout 
the whole scene. 

Mr. I.—Would not be governed by any iron rule 

in his improvements. Loudon, and Repton and 
Downing were but men, and fallible men too. I 
would, perhaps, lay down a general plan in out- 
line at the beginning, and work according to it 
from year to year, but would not hesitate to mod- 
ify it, as my views and tastes should chance. 
Each man’s place should he the embodiment of 
his own ideas and tastes. He should plant to 
please himself, not his neighbors. If he plants a 
tree at first in the wrong place, let him not hesi- 
tate afterwards to cut itdown. Many residences 
in all parts of the country are now suffering from 
the laclcof nerve on the part of their owners, 
who can not bear to cut down a tree after it is 
ence planted and finely growing. Their grounds 
1 dense jungles, concealing the 
ng it damp and unwholesome, 
killing out the grass and shrubbery in the yard, 
and excluding variety and freedom of view. 
Open spaces are as important as thickly planted 
portions; sunlight as shade. In reference to the 
kinds of trees to be planted, I would only say, 
choose those which are perfectly hardy and well 
adapted to the soil. Others may be rarer and 
more beautiful, but for most persons, they re- 
quire too much time and care in their manage- 
ment. 
The foregoing random sketches hardly do jus- 
tice to the several gentlemen who took part in 
the discussion; but they will perhaps show how 
pleasant such Club-meetings may be made, and 
they may furnish some useful hints to our read- 
ers. 
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Paul Pry, espying a man who was digging ina 
large pit, and being disposed to rally him, asked 
him, what he was digging.—*‘ A big hole,” was 
the reply.—* And what are you going to do with 
such a big hole,” said Paul.... “Going to cut it 
into small holes, and retail them to you fellows 





stand back a convenient distance from the street, 








deciduous trees ; and spiry-topped trees, like the 
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to set fence posts in,” 


should find their place in one’s plan. These - 
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A Melon Party. 
N reading the article 
in the July Agriculturist : 
\ “How to cure Fruit- 
=\ stealers,” I was remind- 
j=, ed of awatermelon party 
made up by some of the 
wild youths, while I was 
a farmer-boy student 
at an Academy. The 
party had agreed to visit 
a farmer's patch of ripe watermelons on a certain 
night. They started unobserved, as they sup- 
posed, but were seen to leave their rooms at 
about midnight by some of the scholars, who, 
rightly judged them: to be going on a “spree,” 
and prepared for their return by placing a num- 
ber of marbles upon the upper steps, leading to 
the rooms of the absentees. 

Our adventurers had about a mile to go, and to 
avoid being seen, they “cut across lots.” They 
had nearly reached their destination, when they 
experienced a “ sudden attack in the rear” by a 
furious dog, who gave no notice of his approach 
until he was upon them. Being unprovided for 
this assault, they retreated hastily, and soon 
scaled a high fence, minus sundry bits of cloth- 
ing, and plus a few well defined flesh marks. 
Nearing the “ patch ” they peered about cautious- 
ly, and finding the coast,clear, ventured to enter 
upon one side, and were soon “ knifing”’ the big, 
red-cored melons, and joking about “stolen fruit 
being the sweetest,” when one of their number 
stepped upon a spot which suddenly gave way, 
and he found himself middle deep in sundry soft 
mixtures, the smell of which was far from be- 
ing agreeable, and from which his comrades 
were obliged to pull him out. Having eaten 
to their content, and smashed a few of the 
finest in revenge for the “man trap,” they 
bagged as many as could well be carried, 
and started for home, by a circuitous route to 
avoid the “dog.” The expedition promised to 
terminate better than it began, and they were 
nearly at the top of the stairs on the way to their 
rooms, when they came upon the marbles, and 
one bag of melons, accompanied by its bearer, 
made sundry revolutions, until it brought up 
with acrash against the lodging room door at the 
foot of the stairs. Immediately there was a rush 
to the spot of both scholars and teachers, armed 
for an encounter with robbers, The best that 
the authors of the confusion could do, was to 
drop all and run to their rooms in the hubbub, 
although not until they had been pretty well re- 
cognized. The other pupils seized upon what they 
considered legitimate spoils in the shape of broken 
melons, and were about eating them unceremo- 
niously, when it was discovered that a plug and 
a little white powder had been inserted in them, 
indicating that they had been prepared for other 
than honest persons ; and from the noise heard in 
the rooms of those who had been out in the 
‘damp air,” and their non-appearance the next 
morning, some of the mischievous ones suggest- 
ed that they got hold of the wrong melons. They 
were quite taken aback, however, in a few days, 
when one of the teachers announced in the pre- 
sence of the school, a present from Mr. —— to 
three individuals whose names he called, in the 
shape of a large watermelon duly labelled for 
each. The flushed faces of the trio and mean- 
ing glances of the others, spoke more than words, 
and from that time the term “ watermelon ” had 
a peculiar significance in the school. I never 
heard of another water melon party in that school, 






Influence of Shade on Soils. 


_—— 

It is claimed by many that shade exerts a posi- 
tively fertilizing influence on the soil. Our cor- 
respondence and exchanges bring us, every few 
months, statements and inquiries like these : 

M.—I once visited a friend’s plantation in Ala- 
bama, and on noticing a certain spot on a barren 
hill where the cotton was quite luxuriant, I in- 
quired the cause. The proprietor knew of noth- 
ing, only that a heap of pine poles had lain there 
for two years before the land was plowed and put 
into cotton. He thought the shade of the poles 
had caused a deposit from the atmosphere, and 
enriched the soil. 

P.—I once spread rye-straw over four rods 
square of ground, and after letting it lie from Oc- 
tober till the next April, I plowed the land, and 
the yield from that portion was much greater 
than from the adjoining land. I have seen simi- 
lar effects produced hy piling lumber for a year or 
more ona piece of ground; also, from brush- 
heaps lying in the same way. 
S.—Can you tell us, sir, why forest-lands which 
have been growing timber for centuries, do not 
become exhausted? The annual deposit of leaves 
does something, of course, to keep up its fertility, 
but not a great deal. Why should it not be as- 
cribed, chiefly, to the perpetual shading of the 
ground? If you ask farmers who raise flax and 
spread it on the land, whether the grass is more 
luxuriant under the flax, they will answer, yes. 
And why so, unless the shading of the soil pro- 
duces it? Northern slopes of hills are more fer- 
tile than southern ; and why not because they are 
much in the shade ? 

W.—It is a frequent practice of southern farm- 
ers, immediately after cutting their clover, to top- 
dress with long manure, leaf-mold, dried peat, etc. 
Virginia farmers often sow peas after wheat, and 
very many ascribe the beneficial effects of this 
practice to the shading of the soil by the peas. 
We might multiply such facts and opinions 
from many parts of the country, but these will 
suffice. Now, is there any foundation in fact and 
science for these opinions? We think there is. 
Not that there is fertility in the simple shade, but 
in certain effects produced by it. If there were 
fertility in mere shade, then the north side of 
every building and high fence would be richer 
than the other sides, which is not the fact. But 
this much is true, viz: if you cover the ground 
with some porous material, as straw, brush, leaf- 
mold, ete., it prevents the evaporation of mois- 
ture from the soil; it condenses certain volatile 
and useful gases from the atmosphere, through the 
agency of dew and rain ; and it promotes the rapid 
decomposition of vegetable matter in the soil and 
on its surface. Hence one reason why mulching 
trees and plants is often so beneficial. But this, 
we believe, is the extent to which shade fertilizes 
any soil. 

Many of the effects commonly ascribed to 
shading the ground may be accounted for in other 
ways. The boards, brush, logs, straw, leaf-mold, 
etc., with which the soil is sometimes covered, 
decay more or less while lying on the ground, 
and impart fertility to it; and leaves and other 
perishable materials which lodge: about them, 
slowly decay and leave fertilizing deposits behind 
them. If it be true, (which we somewhat ques- 
tion,) that the northern slopes of hills are richer 
than the southern, may not the constant freezing 
and thawing of the south side in winter, with the 
attendant washing away of fertility by snows and 
rains, be the chief cause of their exhaustion? 
And as to peas and clover, and the like, benefiting 
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land by their shade, we should rather ascribe it 





to their absorption of ammonia and carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere through their ample foliage, 
and then their being turned under as a green ma- 
nure. Or if these crops are mostly fed out to 
stock on the farm, they generally find their way 
back into the field, and that in a more savory and 





stimulating condition. * 
Rise and Fall of Sap—Interesting Ex- 
periment. 


The July Agriculturist, last year, (Vol. XVII, 
page 213,) contained an articie on the “rise and 
fall of sap,” in which the opinion was maintained 
that the sap passes up through the new wood to 
the leaves, where it is elaborated, and that-it af- 
terwards descends through the inner bark, depos- 
iting on its way, the materials for the formation of 
wood, bark, buds, ete. A subscriber, Mr, Chas. 
M. Keep, became interested in the subject, and 
tried the following experiment with a view of 
testing the accuracy of the theory. During the 
innoculating season, he teok a bud from a pear 
tree, and with it, the bark attached an inch above 
and one-fourth of an inch below. This was in- 
serted in the usual manner, except that the hori- 
zontal cut in the bark of the tree was made at 
the lower end of the vertical incision to cut off 
any sap that might flow upwards to supply the 
bud. The experiment was successful as far as 
the growth of the bud was concerned. This, 
however, is not conclusive as to the course 


of the sap; for, in the usual method of bud- 
ding, the effect of the horizontal cut above the 
bud would as certainly prevent the downward 
flow of sap to heal the wound and form a union. 
It is probable that in either case enough of the 
fluid would find its way around the sides of the 
cross cut, through the bark, to secure the growth 
of the bud, other circumstances being favorable, 
If in a number of trees, the bark should be so cut 
away around the bud, that sap could only reach it 
from above, and in an equal number of others the 
same process should be applied, so as to give a 
supply of sap only from below, the results when 
compared would be more decisive. 


Watering Trees and Plants. 
——_o-———_ 
When it is necessary to do this, do not just 








sprinkle the surface of the ground : this is “ only 
an aggravation” to the thirsty roots, and it leaves 
the ground in a bad state, hard and dry. Instead 
of this, remove the surface soil several inches 
deep, and give the roots a thorough soaking ; 
then return the top soil, and mulch it with straw, 
leaves, tan-bark, or any such porous material. 
This will prevent the baking of the ground, and 
will keep,the soil moist fora long time. The 
usual method of dashing water on the top of the 
ground is almost useless. Very little of the 
water so applied, reaches the roots of the tree. 
But. carefully put into the ground, as we have 
mentioned, it will really answer some purpose. 





Head the Running Vines, 


—>——. 
Some of the squashes, melons, and cucumbers, 


are now pushing ahead as though bent on outdo- 
ing each other in the space they cover; but they 
show little fruit. Nip the ends and you force 
them into bearing. This may need a repetition 
in the course of a week or two. We have se- 
cured larger melons, squashes, etc., and more of 
them by this heading back. Beds of cucumbers, 
melons, and squashes may be kept in regular 
form (and the appearance of the whole garden be 
improved) by frequently pinching or cutting off the 
straggling vines. 
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American Date or Persimmon. 


+ -— 

The persimmon tree (Diospyros Virginiana) is 
a native of this country, having its northern lim- 
its near the parallel of New-York City, and in- 
creasing in numbers southward until it reaches 
the Gulf States. It is particularly at home in 
Virginia, Georgia, and the Carolinas, where it 
soon gets a foothold upon the exhausted lands 
which are turned out as unfit for tillage. Both 
birds and oppossums contribute to scatter seeds 
of the ripe fruit, which soon spring up in these 
deserted wastes and grow unmolested. 

Until quite recently, no attempts have been made 
to improve the fruit by cultivation, it being sup- 
posed that nothing but fros¢ could convert the hard, 
astringent, and unpalatable persimmon, into the 
luscious fruit it is after a few hard frosts. Late 
experiments, however, have proved that good cul- 
ture will very much increase the size of the fruit, 
4s well as the productiveness of the tree, besides 
reducing the number of seeds and improving the 
flavor of the pulp. 

To raise them successfully, obtain the seeds in 
Autamn, as soon as the fruit is mellowed by 
frosts, plant them one inch deep, in moderately 
dry soil, or put in boxes of earth, to be planted 
in the Spring. They are afterwards thinned 
out, or transplanted and suffered to grow without 
grafting or budding. They come into bearing 
quite young, and produce abundant crops which 
will amply repay the little labor required in their 
cultivation. An intelligent correspondent who 
was formerly engaged in the N. Y. State Geo- 
logical Survey, and who has spent much time at 
the South, furnishes the following for the Agricul- 
turisl: 

Having spent several years in the interior of 
North Carolina, my attention was repeatedly di- 
rected to the variation in size of this fruit, and I 
set about solving the mystery. One day while 
crossing the fields among trees loaded down with 
the rich persimmons well ripened by the previous 
trosts, I noticed one tree upon which the plums 
were very much larger than any of the others, and 
of a more delicious flavor, with but few seeds of 
a small size. Upon looking for the cause, I had 
little difficulty in recognizing the decayed frag- 
ments of a former dwelling, and from the crum- 
bling remains of the chimney stack arose this 
thrifty tree. This suggested the idea of apply- 
ing lime to the trees of this hitherto neglected 
fruit. After much persuasion I finally induced a 
wealthy planter to try the experiment upon some 
of his young trees. From a neighboring lime- 
kiln several barrels of the material were obtained, 
and having loosened the svil about the trees, a 
free application of the lime was given them, and 
from that time the trees rapidly improved in size, 
and productiveness, and the fruit attained to near- 
ly the size of a medium apple. It may not be 
generally known to those residing at the North, 
who have only seen this fruit in small quantities, 
that a large amount of choice beverage is pressed 
from the ripe plums, in some portions of the South. 
During the Winter season when there is little to 
do on the plantations, the negroes collect the 
fruit, mash or bruise it and pour on hot water, 
straining through straw into a barrel. After fer- 
menting a few days it is ready for their master’s 
table. By distillation, nearly pure alcohol is ob- 
tained from it. A barrel of this “ persimmon 
beer,” as it is there called, was at one time made 
where I was stopping, and forgotten for a month 
or two, when it was found to very much resem- 
ble uncorked champaign. Putting up a quantity 
of it with six or eight raisins to each bottle, I 
corked them tightly and laid them away for a 
few months, when the resemblance to French 
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imported wines was so close as to deccive those 
experienced in wines. Js a: 
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To Preserve Cut Flowers, 
ee 

In gathering flowers for vases, or hand bouquets, 
it is better to use a sharp knife than a pair of 
scissors, as the latter injure the tubes of the 
stems, which prevents their free absorption of 
water. They should, if possible, be gathered in 
the morning, before the dew has dried off them. 

The old method of simply renewing the water 
in the vase daily, cutting off a small slice of the 
stems at each renewal, is not to be discarded. 
Setting the vases out in the dew. by night is also 
recommended. Covering them with a bell-glass 








shade is important, if they are kept by night in 
the house. When the flowers droop a little, a few 
drops of camphor in the water will often revive 
them. : 

We have for many years past preserved flowers 
in hanging vases for several days, by filling the 
vases With wet moss or sand, and inserting the 
stems init. It has seemed to us that they pre- 
ferred this moderate amount of moisture to being 
flooded with water itself. 





In the Gardener’s Monthly, we find a good de- 
vice for the same end, which we have transferred 
and re-engraved. It is a circular tin box, two 
inches deep, and one and a half inches wide. The 
diameter of the whole box is about 15 inches. It 
is designed to be filled with water, or Sand, or 
moss, and the flowers to be set in it, making a 
sort of wreath. A lamp, or statuette may be 
placed inthe center. The tin box may be painted 
green. 

————s 1—— 6 re > ee - - 
Perennial Flowers.—Sow Seed Now. 
Sa 
Many of the biennial and perennial flowering 
plants, such as foxglove, sweet William, cam- 
panulas, pansies, daisies, pinks, rocket, hollyhocks, 
ete., are now ripening their seed. If this seed 
be sown immediately, they will flower next sea- 
son. When dried and sown in the Spring, they 
are not as certain to germinate, and not expect- 
ed to flower until next season, so that a gain 
of one year in time will be secured in sowing 

now. 

Select a favorable spot, manure and spade 
deeply, raking off smoothly, and sow immediate- 
ly, before the surface soil becomes dry. If there 
is no rain for a few days, give a thorough wa- 
tering in the evening, and ina very short time 
the plants will show themselves. They will, of 
course, require hoeing, and a moderate thin- 
ning. Late in the season if will be well to 
cover the bed with evergreen brush or straw, 
which will serve as a partial protection, and 
cause them to come out fresh and strong in 
the Spring, when they should be early trans- 
planted to permanent situations. 

A small bed will serve for all the varieties to 
9 sOwn now, as they may grow somewhat 
thickly until Spring, and a row or two of each 
kind will afford abundant sets for transplanting. 





Ge 9 ee 
An infant child of a Mr. Balch, in Methuen, 
Mass., was found hanging by the neck between 





the foot-board and the bed-rail, having slipped 
out of the bed unobserved, and remained there 
until life was extinct. 
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Fruits in Glass Bottles. 


son tes 3 

The glass bottles described last month, we have 
used for strawberries and cherries, and the fruit 
keeps admirably so far, that is when it was 
scalded through before sealing. Some strawber- 
ries were put into the bottles uncooked, hot syrup 
being simply poured in and the bottles corked and 
scalded. <A part of these berries fermented. We 
now put the fruit with the sugar into a large ves- 
sel, cook it just enough to heat it through, then 
dip it into the bottles and put in the corks previ- 
ously softened in hot water. The top is wiped, 
and after standing two minutes to dry, the ce- 
ment, (1 0z. tallow to 1 Jb. resin) is poured on. 
The cement is made to adhere firmly to the glass 
by running a hot iron around the top of the bot- 
tle, which prevents air or steam bubbles. Every 
part of the string around the cork should be cov- 
ered well with wax, or air will enter along the 
fibres of the string. We have received the fol- 
lowing communication: 





To the Editor of the American Agricullurist : 

I have been experimenting somewhat with 
fruits and glass bottles, and thus detail my expe- 
rience, thinking I may save some of the Agricul- 
turist readers from wasting their fruits as I have 
done. I procured some of Yeomans’ fruit bottles, 
such as you described last month, and proceeded 
to put up some strawberries. Instead of follow- 
ing your directions in the July Agriculturist, I 
listened to the suggestions of a friend who as- 
sured me he had kept the various fruits with no 
other cooking than pouring hot syrup upon the 
fruit while in the bottle, and immediately cork- 
ing, and sealing them. I placed fine fresh straw- 
berries in the bottles and put them in a stove 
oven for a few minutes, so that they would not 
be cracked by the hot liquid. I then poured upon 
them a doring syrup, made of one pound of white 
sugar to a pint of water, and corked and sealed as 
directed. This was done at night, and upon ex- 
amining them the next morning, I found one or 
two bottles with the cement cracked from one 
side and some air had doubtless entered. ! re- 
sealed them and set them away. Looking at 
them about a week after, I found they had all 
“ worked ” and thrown the corks out, and were 
so near like vinegar that I threw away the ber- 
ries and bottled the liquor for wine. An acquaint- 
ance of mine tried them with no better success. 
Going to the cellar to look at his bottles, he found 
them minus the corks, nor could he discover who 
had been uncorking his fruit, until he looked up 
to the ceiling and there found the corks sticking 
by the soft cement. 

Thinking it more my fault than any defect of 
the bottles, I tried the second time, resolyed now 
to follow more closely your directions, but still dis- 
posed to take a little liberty.. I cooked the fruit 
for a few minutes in its own juice and, say about 
one half pound of sugar to a pound of berries. I 
filled the bottles as before, corked and cemented, 
and, to make doubly sure against air from the 
outside and any internal pressure, I tied some 
cotton cloth firmly over the cement and covered 
it with the melted wax. They have been put-up 
three weeks, and look as though they would keep. 

TI have also put up a quantity of rhubarb in the 
same manner as the strawberries, and it appears 
to be keeping well. I shall try no more fruit on 
vegetables without some cooking, and I find 
much care is required to keep out air during the 
cooling, and consequent shrinking of the contents. 





Brooklyn, July 5. JOHN. 
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Cockroaches good for Poultry—How to 
Catch ’em, 


pL BS 
The cities and villages of most countries are 
infested with these vermin, which are provoking 
pests to the tidy housekeeper. They are ever on 
the watch for dainty bits in the kitchen and pan- 
try, ferreting out the cake, dipping their noses 
into the preserves, occasionally plunging therein 
head foremost, and incontinently running races 
over the cooked meats and pastry. Their odor is 
very offénsive, and their fecundity such as to al- 
most discourage all attempts to clear them out. 
The Foreman in the printing department of the 
American Agriculturist, who resides in Brooklyn, 
caught some of the “ varmints” recently, and 
found that his chickens were exceedingly fond of 
them. He immediately set about contriving an 
apparatus which should not only free the house of 
cockroaches, but also secure to his poultry a sup- 
ply of animal fuod so long as the “live stock” 
should hold out. As the result of his investiga- 
tion, he constructed a very simple and effective 
trap. He generously declines “patenting” the 
trap, and offers it gratuitously to all the world 
and the “rest of mankind.” It costs next to 
nothing for material, and any one can construct it 
in ten minutes. Our artist has given below a 
partial representation of the trap in operation, 
and we will proceed to describe how to make it. 
First take a common glass tumbler or wide- 
necked bottle, and put an inch or two of water in 
the bottom. Set this near the base-board of the 
room where the animals ‘most do congregate.’ 
The upper edge of the board is represented by 
the horizontal lines near the top of the engraving. 
Upon the top of this base-board fasten a piece of 
broken glass, with a couple of carpet tacks, so 
that one end of it shall dip down into the glass 
vessel. From a nail in the wall above, suspend 
by a thread a bit of bread touched with molasses, 
or any other convenient bait which will attract 
the cockroaches. Now place a stick or climb. 
ing board very slightly smeared with molasses, 
reaching from the floor to near the bait, and the 
thing is complete. The insects will march up to 
bait and step off upon the glass, when they 
A at once slide down into the vessel. Several 
of our men have put up the traps, and they all 
say it works to perfection, and that the fun of see- 
ing the chickens run for their breakfast, amply re- 


6 





pays the trouble of the trapping, to say nothing of 
the advantage of clearing out the pests. Cock- 
roaches have not migrated so far out as our coun- 
try home, but if they ever do we shall get up one 
or more of these traps, and increase our stock of 
poultry, [P. S.—Our ‘Foreman’ says “the 
water is not needed in the tumbler, and drowning 
tue insects spoils the fun of seeing the little 
chickens catch them.” Perhaps so, but some 
cockroaches we have ‘read of’ would stand up 
and straddle out of a common tumbler, if they 
could not,climb up the sides.] 

[P. S. 2d.—One of the men just tells us that 


en out the supply of chicken feed.] 








One of the Fly Traps. 
to 

Flies are a nuisance, though doubtless designed 
to serve a good purpose as scavengers, or other- 
wise. Since we have learned to keep them from 
walls and ceilings, by furnishing roosting places 
on asparagus foliage hung about the house, they 
have been less annoying in one respect, but we 
don’t like the idea of an army of them perched 
even on the graceful asparagus branches, ever 
ready to swoop down upon any article of food ex- 
posed fora moment. We have therefore been 


| always ready to try any new device for extermi- 


nating them, and our “lumber. room,” if over- 
hauled, would reveal sundry “Yankee Fly-traps,” 
unless “ Biddy ” has used them all up for “ kind- 
lers,” This Summer we have found a new ap- 
paratus, which is “scientific” in its arrange- 
ment, rather pretty in form, cheap ($1,50 at re- 
tail), and in a few days’ trial has proved some- 
what effective. We referto “ Shaler’s Self-oper- 
ating Fly Trap.” Not quite liking the manufac- 
turer’s picture of it, we have got up a new en- 
graving which we present above. The appar- 
atus is represented on a large scale, to show more 
plainly its structure and operation. The actual 
size of our trap is 8} inches in diameter at the 
bottom, and 9 inches high to the knob at the top. 
The bottom, A, isa cast iron plate, raised in the 
center, with the segment dish, B, for holding the 
bait—milk, or sugar or molasses with a little 
vinegar, Over this is a wire screen, C, open at 
the top, which sets upon brackets, leaving a space 
of about one-third inch under its lower edge, 
through which the flies readily creep in to the 
bait. Over C, is placed an iron plate, D, perfo- 
rated at the center, and fitted with a collar having 
a serrated or saw-tooth edge. Over the opening 
is a thin cireular plate of transparent mica, and 





over the whole another wire screen, G. When 














he catches twenty to forty cockroaches every | the upper screen is set on, the mica plate is raised 
night with this trap, and he could catch more by | half an inch above the serrated opening by three 
using a larger sized vessel, but he don’t want to | points not scen in the engraving. This leaves 
stop the fun, and furthermore he wishes to length- | an opening from the lower screen to the upper 


one, just above E, where a fly may be seen pas- 
sing through. The up- 
per apartment is support 
ed by three movable legs. 
All the parts may be 
readily separated from 
each other. The appa- 
ratus can stand upon a 
table or shelf, or be hung 
up in a convenient place 
by means of the ring at 
the top. The different 
parts are japanned or 
painted so as to give the 
whole a neat appearance. 

The operation will be 
readily understood by 
noticings the course ot 
the flies in the different 
parts of the picture.— 
They pass in to the bait, 
fill themselves, and crawl 
or fly up against the 
transparent mica, F.— 
Stopped by this they pass 
under its edge into the 
screen, G, but will not re- 
turn over the serrated 
edge, during daylight. If 
not. destroyed they will 
creep back during the 
night. At sundown, or 
before, if the screen, G: 
is filled, it is loosened 
from the hooks at the sides and lifted up, when 
the mica drops down and closes the lower open- 
ing. The flies are then quickly destroyed by 
shaking them over a burning paper, when they 
may be poured out, and fed to the chickens. We 
rather like the apparatus, and admire the ingenu- 
ity displayed in its construction. 
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Tim Bunker on Raising Girls. 
——@—— 
Mr, Eprror. 


Ever since I sent you that account of the “gal 
hoss race” got up by Col. Lawson last Fall, 1 
have been thinking about the way girls are brought 
up in this country. Indeed, I have had consid- 
erable many ideas on that subject, ever since our 
Sally was born, and the matter has been brew- 
ing, as Mrs. Bunker says of her beer, tor well 
nigh twenty years. Last Winter when J was 
down South, I got some more ideas, and I am 
now so full upon this topic, that I shall boil over, 
unless I dip out a little into your paper. 

I count a well grown, well behaved, and well 
educated woman, as the very blossom of crea- 
tion. She was the last made, reserved for the 
last, because best. As there is nothing so good 
and beautiful in the world as a good woman, so 
there is nothing so bad as a spoiled woman, And 
now I am sorry to say, that very many girls are 
utterly spoiled. They*are not well balanced and 
well adapted to the work that woman has to da, 
The most are brought up with such notions, that 
they go through life discontented and unhappy. 

There is Deacon Smith’s danghter Eliza—a 
fair sample of the kind of bringing up I mean. 
They are very good people over there, but they 
seem to forget that children have got to grow up, 
and can’t be playthings forever. They did not 
teach her to do any thing, when she was a little 
girl. She pretended to goto school, but it was 
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only when she took a notion to go, There was 
no habit of study fixed, and so she got discour- 
aged, and disgusted, with all kinds of books that 
required any thinking. She had as little disci- 
pline of body as of mind, could not sew well, did 
not know how to make up a bed, or to darn a 
stocking, could not broil a fish, or boil a pudding. 
Some how, her mother seemed to think, these 
every day matters were not worth attending to. 
She said she was going to make a lady of Eliza, 
and marry her off to some rich man, who would 
not want a wife that knew how to work. She 
was going to have her ‘“‘larn the ornamentals,” 
as she called them ; music, painting, embroidery, 
dancing, and such like. Sally used to say that 
she did not know enough about the lessons to last 
her over night, when she left the academy, and 
I do not think she has learned much more about 
the common branches since. She was sent off 
toa fashionable boarding school in your city, 
when she was fifteen, where they do nothing but 
put the polish on to young women. But I should 
like to know what is the use trying to polish a 
woman, before you have got a woman to polish. 
You can put the shine on to a leather boot for 
there is some substance to it. But you might 
rub brown paper, with the best of Day and Mar- 
tin, till doomsday, and not get a bit of gloss ; 
there ain’t substance enough to hold the blacking. 
And you can put the polish on to marble, and 
bring out leaves and flowers, and all sorts of or- 
namental things, upon the surface, but you might 
as well undertake to polish hasty pudding, as to 
do anything with soap-stone. It won’t hold the 
stroke of the chisel, or respond to the touch of 
pumice stone. 

And it is jest so with sending a woman in the 
gristle to a fashionable boarding school. <A girl 
wants to be solidified by home duties, and solid 
studies, before she is fit to be sent away to take 
on poiish.. Something ought to be done for her 
physical education, to make her body fit for the 
responsibilities of house keeping, and I don’t know 
of anything better than to have her help her 
mother. A woman has no business to be mar- 
ried until she has shown her capacity to keep 
house. They should know how todo every thing 
from washing dishes, emptying slops, making 
soap, and yeast cakes, up to the nicest kind of 
cooking, and needle work, 


If they are ignorant of these things, accom- 
plishments wont save them from mortification, 
and domestic unhappiness. They will be as bad 
off as poor Eliza was, at her first dinner party, 
after she got into her new house. She had not 
been married to Dr, Sturgis more than two 
months, before she invifed a company of their 
friends to dine. The Deacon and his wife were 
there, and quite a number of middle aged and el- 
derly people like Mrs. Bunker and myself. There 
was a great display of silver ware, and fine linen 
upon the table, forks, castors, spoons, napkin 
rings, and fruit dishes, that you could see your 
face in, and china plates, platters, and vegetable 
dishes with gilt edges, and nosegays in the mid- 
die so handsome and natural, that you could al 
most smell the perfume of the flowers. There 
was an air of triumph upor the face of Mrs. Dea- 
con Smith, as we sat down to dinner, as much as 
to say, ‘‘now we shall see what it is to have a 
daughter educated at a fashionable French board- 
ing school, and keep house in style.” There was 
considerable unction about Mr. Spooner’s grace 
before meat, as if he had got it up for the occa- 
sion. The company were in the best of spirits, 
and Dr. Sturgis was slicing away at the turkey’s 
breast, when attention was suddenly arrested by 
sundry corn, oats, and buckwheat, slipping out of 





the undressed crop of the fowl. The women 
folks at that end of the table put their handker- 
chiefs to their noses, as if they had got wind of 
something that did not smell like the roses on 
the bottoms of their plates. Mrs. Deacon Smith, 
fidgeted about in her chair, as if she was on pins. 
Eliza looked as crimson as a beet, clear to the 
roots of her hair. The Deacon was at the other 
end of the table, very busy discussing the last 
sermon, or election, with Mr. Spooner, and did 
not see the trouble. Our Sally looked wicked, 
and winked across the table to Josiah, and there 
was a twitching about Josiah’s mouth, that I 
should say was wicked also, if he was not amin- 
ister. Dr. Sturgis got over the matter nicely, by 
remarking upon the undone condition of the tur- 
key, and calling a servant to remove the dish. 
Fidelity to truth, I suppose, did not require him 
to tell whether the rawness pertained to the cook- 
ing, or the dressing of the fowl, or the housekeep- 
er, that lay back of both. Fortunately a liberal 
allowance had been made for the dinner, and the 
boiled fowls, purchased of a farmer who married 
a housekeeper, as well as a woman, did duty for 
the roast turkey cooked with his crop in. 

Now I suppose a good many of your readers 
among women folks, will hold up both their hands 
in astonishment, at my standard of a good house- 
wife. I say it is a shame and a disgrace, for an 
American woman, not to know how to do every 
thing that is done, or ought to be done, in her 
kitchen. There is just as much merit, and wom- 
anly worth, in knowing how to bring a turkey 
upon the dinner table, so that it shall not be of- 
fensive to the smell and taste of her guests, as 
there is in singing a good song, or in dressing in 
good taste, It adds very much to the comfort of 
a woman, to know how to do everything from 
garret to cellar. The polish is all well enough, 
but let there be something in the first place, to 
put the polish on to. This doll-work, in the place 
of a good old fashioned wife that knows what 
she is about is poor business, 

Now what I want to say to all parents that are 
bringing up girls is just this. Do not be afraid of 
putting them into the kitchen—that school of 
womanly virtues—and keeping them there, till 
they can tell the difference between a churn and 
a tea kettle—till they know how to scour a skil- 
let, black a stove, wash a floor, and couk a turkey. 

Yours to command, 
Timotuy Bunker, Esq. 

Hookertown, July 1st, 1859. 





Suggestions About Dress. 


— = 
BY ANNA HOPE, 

To dress well is of no little importance. By 
dressing well I by no means intend dressing fash- 
ionably or richly, but dressing neatly and tasteful- 
ly, according to one’s means. A person may be 
quite as ill-dressed in silk as in calico. One of 
the first considerations should be to adapt our 
dress to our position in life ; to our pecuniary 
means, our employment, and our persons, That 
which is suitable for one person and one occasion 
may be wholly unsuitable for another. A school- 
girl does not need the dress which she may prop- 
erly wear when she becomes a young lady, nor 
does she need for school that which she may wear 
at home after school hours are over. For school, 
a dress should be plain and neat, of simple mate- 
rials and almost devoid of ornament; rich em- 
broidery, delicate laces and handsome silks are 
out of place in the school-room, at least. 

It is not in good taste to wear gay attire to 
church—the house of God is intended for a place 





of worship, not for the display of millinery, or of 














dress. In the Church, as in our schools, all meet 
on terms of equality, and while there will ever be 
rich and poor, it is well in these places to make 
the distinction as slight as possible. A plain dress, 
too, is more suitable for the street, than one which 
patterns after Joseph’s coat. 


The two things most essential in a dress are, 
that the color should be becoming, and that it 
should be well-fitted. For a dark complexion 
dark colors, relieved by decided, bright colors, are 
much more becoming than light colors or the 
beautiful drabs worn by the Friends. It requires 
but a little relief to give these dark colors all the 
life they need, and this may often be found in the 
ribbon of a head-dress—or of under-sleeves, or in 
a simple bow at the neck. It is always better to 
have too little color than too much. 

Persons of a doubtful complexion, neither fair 
nor brown, require dark tints. Delicate pinks 
should be worn only by the fair—deep rose-color 
may be worn by the children of the sun. Light 
blues, too, belong to the fair ; bright deep blues to 
the dark; the same is true of light and dark 
greens. 

To every person there is a particular style of 
dress which is most becoming; this, of course, 
will vary with age. Dress should be as individual 
as the person who wears it; it should be, so far 
as possible, an outward manifestation of the in- 
ward being. Indeed it always is so, to a less or 
greater extent, according to one’s pecuniary abili- 
ty to copy that which taste requires. The plain- 
est attire will reflect inward beauty as truly as 
the most magnificent. This individuality of 
dress may be preserved, and yet not be at vari- 
ance With the prevailing fashion. It makes fashion 
its servant instead of being itself subservient to 
fashion. A short, thick person should not increase 
her width and diminish her height by sleeves full 
puffed at the top. A slender woman may look 
well in such sleeves. A very long waisted dress 
is rarely becoming, especially to a short person. 
Fashion usually decides how high or low in the 
neck a dress should be ; it may be cut too highas 
well as too low; it seems almost a pity to con- 
ceal the delicate curve where the neck rises from 
the shoulders. A tree loses much of its beau 
that is covered above the point where nature 
made it spring so gracefully from the earth. 

Avoid all tawdriness, all violent contrasts, all 
inharmonious colors; study nature; learn from 
her what is beautiful and tasteful ; she makes no 
mistakes, and is the best teacher we can have. 

Always wear something white about the neck; 
a dead white, like a linen collar, is not so becom- 
ing as a thinner material; it forms a line of di- 
vision between the dress and the person—lace 
unites the two. Lace, however, should not be 
worn except for dress ; a narrow ruffle, neatly 
crimped, is very pretty in these days of surplice 
waists. Thin-soled gaiters for the street, I am 
happy to say, are entirely out of fashion ; I hope 
women have said good-bye to them forever, for 
such use. 

A neat, well-fitting glove, and gaiter, and anice 
handkerchief, are three important, although small 
articles of dress, They mark the lady—yet per- 
sons of taste are often compelled by their limited 
means to wear’a glove or gaiter, or carry a hand- 
kerchief that is in conformity more with their 
purse, than their wishes. I think we can judge 
very much of man or woman by the glove. A 
few years since several pairs of kid gloves were 
given me, and from economical considerations, I 
felt it expedient to wearthem. They were ill cut, 
miserable things, and I never drew one on my 
hand without an emotion of disgust, and it would 
have afforded me real pleasure to have dropped 
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them in the street or added them to the fire. 
They were an open untruth. I wore them till I 
could: bear it no longer. I can wear a cotton 
glove, but it must fit me as well as a cotton glove 
can, I would rather be gloveless than again 
compelled to wear such annoying kids. 

[We do not like to call in question so good au- 
thority onthe glove question as our contributor, 
Anna Hope, so we will grant what she says is in 
accordance with eustom and the general taste; but 
we do enter a protest against the customary im- 
portance attributed to the gloves. We confess 
we think the hand is seldom improved by a glove. 
The face might as well be covered. Nothing looks 
tous more foolish than to see any person pulling 
and straining by the half-hour to get on a close- 
Jjitting kid (sheep-skin). For footmen it may do— 
they have nothing higher to aim at, and theif van- 
ity may as well be gratified this way as any other. 
Women who have little to do but dress, may per- 
haps be allowed to devote an hour in straining on 
a pair of gloves, but we seldom see one of them 
dressed in “white kids,” to be spoiled in an evening, 
without mentally inquiring how many hours of 
toil a husband or father has endured to earn the 
dollar to buy them. We may be notional, but de- 
liver our hands from the abomination, except .on 
extraordinary occasions, when we should hurt 
somebody’s feelings by appearing without “kids.” 
Our hands are no more tender than the face, and 
they need as little covering, summer or winter, un- 
less when handling ice or frozen articles.—Ep.] 





Woman’s Wages Again. 
Yes 
To the Editor of ihe American Agriculturist : 

I noticed in the June Agriculturist, page 183, an 
article entitled “‘ Woman’s Wages,”’ which seems 
to me, to be slightly unjust, as sarcastic remarks 
are apt to be, though no one can deny that they 
contain much truth. It is certain, that ‘as a gen- 
eral rule, woman's labor does not receive equal 
remuneration with man’s; andI know of no good 
reason that can be given why it should not; but 
there are some noble exceptions, and though I 
know of an Institution where Women wear out 
body and mind in an occupation that is peculiarly 
harrassing, for the same sum per year that a gen- 
tleman receives monthly for a few hours’ service— 
and such cases are common—* yet there is a bet- 
ter time coming,” and in no phase of society is it 
more apparent, than in this whole matter of wom- 
en’s wages. 

I know of a gentleman who employs several 
persons all the time copying; for years the work 
had been done entirely by men, but the gentle- 
man concluded to try how a woman would suc- 
ceed in the employment. As all were paid by the 
piece, of course each had what she could make. 
The result proved that women were as rapid and 
accurate copyists as men, and that they could 
earn as much at this work, aiid now more wom- 
en and fewer men are employed by the gentle- 
man of whom I speak. ‘The constant applica- 
tions for vacancies in this business, is a sad com- 
ment on the provision of remunerative employ- 
ment for women. But how much public opinion 
has changed upon this matter within a very few 
years! And it is the doing of a few talented and 
noble women which has contributed more to bring 
about this change, than all the speeches of 
Women’s Rights Conventions; though even they 
have had their use. 

But all women may look forward to @ brighter 
future for their sex when they read the sensible, 
gentlemanly criticisms upon Miss Hosmer’s ar- 
tistic productions, the just appreciation of Mrs. 


exhibited in every line which has been written of 
Florence Nightingale, the devotion to Jenny Lind. 
These all, and many more who might be enumer- 
ated, have their meed of praise, as their several 
talents or qualities demand, not because “ they 
have ‘done well for women.” I think no one 
ever made that remark of the authoress of ‘* Au- 
rora Leigh,” and I am not sure, that even now, 
the verdict of the literary world would not be, 
that upon her brow should be placed the wreath 
that crowns a nation’s poet, rather than upon 
England’s present laureate, whose latest pro- 
duction will draw forth the remark from many, 
that it is not well for aman. We may be sure 
the time-is rapidly coming when woman’s work, 
in whatever department, will be viewed and 
judged by men according to its Yalue as a produc- 
tion; not as the performance of a grown child 
who must be fed on praise, because she can bear 
nothing else, or crushed by rebuke, because she 
must be taught to know and keep her place. 
When that time comes, women will be paid for 
their time as men are, according to the value of 
that time to the employer, not as a favor because 
she is a woman, or because her labor can be ob- 
tained at soul-and-body-ruinous prices. Women 
have only to do, not talk, and mén will be ready 
to accept both them and their doings on their own 
terms. If, as we say, we can be what we choose 
if we have the opportunity, let dssset about it; 
if there are obstacles in the way, they have been 
overcome in almost all the paths in which men 
walk, by women; and what woman has done 
woman can do, As we advance, mountains de- 
crease, if not to mole hills, at least to such insig- 
nificant acclivities that the ascentids only health- 
ful exercise. Acatua Bowen. 





The Vinegar Plant. 





One of these has been in use in our family for 
some time past, but we have not had opportunity 
to study its character minutely. If any one has 
investigated it and can give any thing definite in 
regard to it we shall be glad to hear the particu- 
lars. It is a sort of semi-fleshy substance re- 
sembling “ mother,” that floats upon a liquid, and 
constantly increases in thickness by a succession 
of thin layers which can be removed from time 
to time. We received froma friend one of these 
layers some seven inches in diameter, and placed 
it in a stone jar of about the same size. Two 
quarts of water in which was stirred two tea- 
cupfuls of molasses, were then poured in. Four 
or five weeks afterwards the liquid had become 
very good vinegar. <A layer of the plant was re- 
moved, the vinegar poured out and more molas- 
ses and water added, and the same result as be- 
fore followed. Taking into account the value of 
the molasses, the vinegar perhaps gosts a little 
Jess than that of equally good cider vinegar. The 
thing besides being convenient and slightly econ- 
omical, is a curiosity, to say the least. 

Mrs. M. J. S., writes: ‘ Put in a stone jar, 
one gallon of warm rain water, half a pint of mo- 
lasses, and half a pound of sugar, mixing the 
whole well. Drop in the plant, cover up the jar 
(not air-tight) and let it stand in the warmest 
place in the house, or in the sun in Summer, 
covered with a black cloth. In eight weeks strain 
off and bottle the vinegar; wash a ivide the 
plant and set again. In this way wihave had 
vinegar equal to the best made from® Cider. Our 


plant has been very healthy, growin the size 
of the jar and an inch in thickness.33We divide 
it as often as we reset it. Thes st piece 


will grow.—Please let us know the origin of it.” 


Recipes. — 


—o— 


Fritodella, 

A Lady correspondent, M. B. H., Kent Co., 
Del., sends the following, the substance of which 
she says was taken from Soyer’s Cook book, and 
which she has proved to be as good as it is econ- 
omical: Take 4 1b. of bread, odd bits, crusts, 
and remnants, however stale, will answer; put 
in water, (warm if very stale), while it is soak- 
ing, cut up with a sharp knife half a lb. of meat, 
beef, mutton, lamb, pouliry, or fresh fish—any of 
these, fragments of dinners or breakfasts, nicely 
kept, will answer; also potatoes, or most kinds 
of vegetables. If many vegetables are added, 
more meat is to be used. Cut up one small onion 





T 


fine and fry it for three minutes over a hot-fire 
with about an ounce of butter in astew-pan ; then 
add the bread, which should first be squeezed in 
a coarse towel to remove the water, after which 
the meat and vegetables are put in. Stir all well 
together, and mix in two eggs, also gravy, or drip- 
pings if convenient, and one spoonful of salt, a 
half spoonful of black pepper, a little lemon peel 
grated, and one spoonful of sugar. After these 
are well mixed, pour into a broad dish and when 
cold, work into small cakes, roll them well in 
stale bread crumbs and fry them. They may be 
served up, dressed with a border of mashed pota- 
tond will be found good enough to repay the 
trouble of preparing. 


Corn Cakes. 

A recipe for these, said to have originated at 
the “‘ Galt House,” Louisville, Ky., has gone the 
rounds pretty extensively, and received frequent 
commendation. We have not had it tested, but 
give it for trial: Take butter and lard, of eacha 
piece about the size of an egg, and mix well in 
1 pint of Indian meal. Add sufficient boiling wa- 
ter to scald it, and afterward put in3 eggs well 
beaten, and thin with sweet milk. Cook on a 
griddle, like buckwheat cakes, and serve up hot. 


Rough and Ready Cake, 


Contributed by H. S. Hodgson, Johnsburgh. 
To + pint of flour add; Leupof milk; 1 ofsugar; 
1 egg; a lump of butter the size of an egg; 1 
teaspoonful soda; 2 of cream of tartar, with nut- 
meg or spice to taste. 


Sponge Cake 

By the same. Beat the whites of 10 eggs toa 
stiff froth, and mix the yolks with 3 cups of sugar. 
Stir the whole quickly with 3 cups of flour; add 
a little salt ; flavor with nutmeg or lemon; and 
bake in square tins for 20 or 30 minutes. 


Tomato Honey. 

A. J. Gunnell, Rock Island Co., Hil., sends the 
following recipe which he says is a very good 
Substitute for honey: Cut sound ripe tomatoes 
in slices and express the juice through a cloth. 
To each pint of the liquid add one pint of sugar 
and boil the whole until of the consistence of 
honey, removing the scum as it rises, It may be 
flavored with lemon or other extract to suit the 
taste. The writer has tasted a very fine prepara- 
tion of this kind made from the European 
Winter Cherry or Ground Tomato (physalis alke. 
kengi) which was an excellent sauce for blane 
farge, puddings, ete. 


A Pickle, 

Take 1 quart of hard cider, some rainy day 
when you can’t leave home—and swaliow it grad. 
ually say 4 pint ata time. Mix with it at dinner 
time 5 hard boiled eggs ; after which, light your 
pipe in the parlor and put your feet on the table. 
Introduce a good tidy housekeeper, and there will 








Stowe, as an authoress, the tenderness which is 


(We can not,—Ep.] 0 


be a pickle fit for a family jar. 
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SS ——————— 
The Editor with his. Xoung wapeene: 
—<6t— 
A LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. . 


“ First Class in Geography may stand up before the Map.” 
(This class includes’ every boy and: girl that reads the 
Agriculturist). Well, scholars, you have doubtless all 
got your lessons to-day, and now if: you will. all: stand 

: where you can see the map hanging on'‘the side of the 
room, there .@w, and keep your eyes on it, we’ll excuse 
you from reciting to-day, and give you a lecture. We 
have been at a great deal of. expense to get up this 
large map, after a little different pattern’ from any you 
@nay have seen. It is a bird’s-eye view of a large section 
of country in the northern Sighs of Italy. 

‘ What do we mean by a ‘ bird’s-eye view?” 

Why. just what the word says. It’s such a view of 
the country as you would have if you were birds flying, 
or Were in a bailoon, very high in the’ air, up over the 
Mediterranean Sea, a little south of Genoa, We want 
you all to go now and get your own geographies, and 
open to the map of Italy or to the map of Europe.... 
Now each of you keep one eye closely on your own map, 
and the other on this bird’s-eye map before you, and 
imagine one eye to be the bird’s. On your map you see, 
in the south of Europe, the Kingdom of Sardinia, and the 
Kingdom of Lombardy and Venice. On the south or 
southwest, you see the Gulf of Genoa, which is a part of 
the Mediterranean Sea. On the east or southeast is the 
northern end of the Gulf of Venice, or Adriatic fea. You 
also notice on the north and west of Lombardy and Sar- 
dinia, the great chain of high mountains called the ALPs. 
Onthe south you see the APENNINE mountains, which 
run around above Genoa, and down into Italy. 

Now use your bird’s-eye, and you will see the same 
things on our map. You observe Sardinia on the west or 
left, and Lombardy and Venice on the right or east. You 
see the Alps in the top or north, running away up by 
Switzerland on the northwest and Austria on the north- 
east, You seein the centre of the map abroad plain, 
with many smaller elevations of ground, and valleys; 
also, rivers running here and there (keep your eyes on 
both maps—yours and ours). You see the Ticino river, 
which comes down between Sardinia and Lombardy. 
The Ticino river starts from Lake Maggiore, near the 
Alps, and empties into the noted river Po, which runs 
from Sardinia away eastward, along the southern bound- 
ary of Lombardy, and empties into the Gulf of Venice. 

There are other rivers running from the ‘north into the 
Po, (we had not room to put their names on the map, and 
moreover, a bird’s-eye could not take in so 7 @ coun- 
try at once, and see all its points distinctly.) You must 
look out some of these rivers carefully. 

East of Lake Maggiore you see Lake Como, from 
which the river Adda runs down on the east side of 
Milan, and passing by Lodi, empties into the Po. (Do 
you remember reading of the great battle of Napoleon I. 
at the bridge of Lodi ?) 

Mout 75 miles southeast of Lake Como, you see the 
Lake Garda (the engraver of our map has wrongly made 
it read Carda). From the foot of this lake, beginning at 
the town of Peschiera, the rive~ Mincio runs nearly south, 
passing the town of Castiglione, and also empties into 
the Po. (Onthis river was fought that great battle on the 
24th of June last—the most terrible battle since any of us 
were born. It was named from the little town of Solferi- 
no, which is four or five miles east of Castiglione.) 

But let us look at our bird’s-eye map asa whole. We 
see the names of many towns and countries. These 
countries resemble the counties in our own States. 

The Kingdom of Sardiniais not quite as large.as the 
State of Maine. Sardinia has 28,830 square miles, and 
Maine 30,000. 

Lombarby and Venice, together, cover 17,511 square 
miles, which is a little less than the surface of Massachu- 
setts and Vermont taken together. 

Sardinia has 4,916,000 inhabitants, 
Venice have 5,007,472.>, =: 

The whole country shown by our map, that is, Sardinia, 
Lombardy and Venice, covers about 46,000 square miles, 
(just the size of New-York State,) and has a total popu- 
lation of nearly ten millions, or more than one-third as 
many as the whole United States, 

Now we will leave this map hanging before you a whole: 
month, and we want yon to study it carefully along with 
your own maps. Look at its mountains and ‘rivers, its 
cities, towns, railroads, etc. Find on this and your own 
maps, Turin, Genoa, Milan, Venice,: Verona, Mt. Cenis. 
Pass through the Alps, Novarra, Magenta, Buffalora, 
Castiglione, Mantua, Peschiera, Vincenza, Padua, etc., 
etc., together with the different rivers on your own maps, 
All these places will help you to a knowledge of this \im- 
portant county, which is now the scene of a great war. 
You will read in your other papers much about this war, 
and we ure very anxious that all our boys and girls 
should learn something definite about it now while it is 





Lombardy and 


please playful children more, and perhaps suit the notions 
of some older people better. But, children, by and by, you 
will grow up, and as you grow, and afterwards, you will | . 
read in school books and histories long accounts of the 
transactions now going on in Europe—just as we read of 
the wars of the old Napoleon, who was finally conquered 
and taken to St. Helena. We read with great interest— 
with terror,-even—of the: bloody battles of Waterloo, of 
Moscow, of. Lodi, of Marengo, of Prague, etc. These 
seem like something that could only happen way back in 
the past, and not in our day. But just such events are 
now transpiring—yes, this very Summer, while we are. 
quietly tilling our fields,’a new series of great battles are 
being fought. Men are now making history which will be 
read with the greatest interest when the youngest of our 
readers shall have grown gray-headed. 

These events—these. battles—are terrible to think of, 
even. There are more than half a million of men, who 
have wives and children, an@ other friends, far away at 
home, but they are ‘here on the ground shown by this 
map, one-half arrayed against the other half, each trying 
to kill the other with cannon balls, rifle balls, bayonets, 
swords, and every possible instrument with which they 
can cut and tear each other’s bodies. A friend of ours, 
who has gone to Italy to look on, writes that on the 
day of the recent great battle of Solferino, he saw a 
steady stream of wagons and mules, from early in 
the morning, all day and all night, coming into one single 
town, loaded with men, still alive, but torn by balls and 
bayonets, and cut by swords and sabres, in every conceiv- 
able manner. And these were only a part of the wounded 
ofone of the contending armies,to say nothing of those 
killed outright at first. Such is the war going on while 
we are reading this page—such willbe future wars. We 
hope none of our young readers will grow up with a war 
spirit, and be found among those who will be ready on 
the slightest pretext to involve our own country in war. 
How many of us,as we have read of the wars of the past, 
have thought that such great battles could henceforth be 
known only in past history ; but here they are occurring 
in our day, and we can scarcely hope for their cessation 
until that time shall come when the principles of the 
Christian religion shall rule in every heart—until men 
shall love, as well as learn,to obey the Golden rule. 
Then the nations will beat their swords into plow-shares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks, and learn war no 
more. 

But we must not leave this subject until we give you a 
few more general hints .about the present war, and who 
ure engaged init. Please turn'to your maps‘of Europe. 

You see France on the West, and Austria on the East, 
and you see that Sardinia, and Lombardy and Venice 
lie between them. France and Austria have been at war 
frequently before, as they now are, and their armies have 
usuaily met on this middle ground, the country represent- 
ed on our bird’s-eye map. You will find here the names 
of towns where have been fought very many.of the 
bloodiest battles recorded in history. The plains and 
valleys you see, are among the most beautiful agricul- 
tural regions in the world—almost like gardens. But 
how many millions of men have fallen to fertilize the 
earth with their flesh and blood. 

NOTES ON THE PRESENT WAR. 


Sardinia is a kingdom of itself. Its present King is 
Victor Emanuel. Lombardy and Venice are not entirely 
independent kingdoms, but are partially under the rule 
of Austria. The present war happened in this wise. 
(We cannot go into full particulars). The great king- 
doms of EuropeEngland, France, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, are jealous of each other; each is afraid that 
the others may get too much power, influence, and ter- 
ritory. At the same time, each one is trying to get all 
the power it can for itself. The smaller kingdoms they 
try to acquire for themselves or to keep the others from 
gaining them. Not long since England and France 
were fighting for Turkey, against Russia, because they 
thought Russia was getting-too much power in Turkey. 
Austria has been gaining increasing power and influ- 
ence in the different States of Italy,” France could not, 
endure this, and-the - ror Napoleon IIL, (Louis Na- | 
poleon,) warned F’ Joseph, Emperor of Austria, 
that if certain demands ade upon Sardinia were pressed, 
France would take si ith Sardinia, and try to drive 
Austria out from Italy’ a er. Fran tried to get 
England and Russia to join her, but either 
of France, or. because they did not: -consider Austria S80 
great a trespasser, or from some. other motives of policy, 
ey refused to join with France... 

Austria continued to press her demands upon Bardicia, 
(we will not stop to discuss the: justice or injustice of 
these demands,) and a large Austrian army was ‘sent -as 
far as the Ticino river—the eastern boundary of Sardinia 
—and here it was met by the “united armies. of France 
and Sardinia, who are called “ Allies,” in the accounts 










going on, and for this reason we have introduced the sub- 
‘ect here, to the exclusion of other matter which might 


of the war. The Allied army (French and Sardinian,) 


jealousy.| | 4 


to him the: arm, chair, saying, late 


them in several successive great battles, of which wo 
have read this Summer. - 

The Austrians are now driven a “hundred | ‘and fifty 
miles east of the river Ticino, to the river Mincio. As 
referred to above, the last great battle was on the Mincio, 
June %4. The Allied army was then’ a the 
Austrians, and at !ast accounts the were pre- 
paring to defend the great fortresses of P; Mantua 
and Verona. What willbe the’next news we kaow not. 
You may get further reports in the daily or weekly jour- 
nals by the time this reaches you. Keep this. before 
you with your own school geography, and we think you 
can follow the future course of the war, after what we 
havetold you. It is not our design to publish further war 
nhews—we only desire to give you.a little aid | in trying to 
read of the events now transpiring. You will understand 
that the hostile armies are now northwest of the Gulf of 
Venice, in the vicinity of Verona. You will need also to 
keep watch of the movements of the large. French fleet 
which is reported to be in the Guif of Veniée, apparently 
with the design of landing soldiers behind, or eastof the 
Austrian army. : ; 

You will also bear in mind that Prussia and other Ger- 
man States naturally sympathize somewhat with their sis- 
ter Austria, and have some sore remembrances treasured 
up against France, and reports are frequent that Prussia 
especially, will come to the aid of Austria‘ere long. But 
England and Russia are also watching the course of 
events, and they, too, are jealous of the success of France, 
but they wish to avoid war, and are rather desirous that 
it should be confined to France and Austria. Ifthe in- 
fluence of England and Russia keeps Prussia from joining 
Austria, the war may soon close. Louis Napoleon has 
declared that he is only fighting in behalf of Sardinia. If 
he keeps his promises, and does not try to increase the 
power and influence of France in Italy, the result of the 
war may be beneficial, on the whole, to Italy. The 
latest reports are, that England, Russia, and Prussia, are 
offering their mediation between France and Aastria, and 
hope to bring about a speedy peace. But they : are. all in- 
creasing their armies and navies, and we may soon see 
all the great Powers in conflict, involving the smaller 
States and Kingdoms. The wisest heads are puzzied to 
conjecture what course the impending struggle will take, 
and what will be the result. 

With this outline, we now ledve you to follow not 
only the track of the contending armies, but also the 
course of the leading nations of Europe, hoping ou will 


study carefully the présent as well as the past 
both our own ‘and other cctntbteg, und. tent 






grow up to become acting men ‘and women on stag 
of the world’s history, you —" intelligent observers 
as well as actors. ie, 
PRONOUNCING THE WAR.NAMES. 

Many of our young friends who read the .war news from 
Europé, are probably bothered,-as we have been to 
prondunce the names of the different places and persons 
mentioned.’ To help them and ourselves in this matter, 
we have prepared the following table of some of the more 
common names. The. figures,+(1), (2), (3), or(4), show 
whether the first, second, —_ -or fourth oy lanier ts the 
word is to be accented: 


Written. 
Alessandria.. 









Sicko meate me-ah-no,4 


Bereguardo.... 
Buffalora........ 
Canrobert...... 


com 


\demoveny Hise in the Raitor's Uh 


Being very busy putting upa oe 
sundry other improvements on 
called away in the afternoon, afternoon, 
above lesson in Geography, Ragen 
of our. Associates into the 6 


have's ehat ‘with oul Agriouttarist = 


wanted to know what to talk about. “Oh, * ‘anything,’ 





has been successful against the Austrians so far, beating 


“anything,” was the reply, “ Talk about the birds and 
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the insects, and so forth.”....Next morning he brought 
alot of sheets written over with the queerest sort of lingo, 
which we have a mind to print just as he leftit. We 
don’t exactly know what “head” to give it, but we sus- 
pect he feil asleep when he got into that big chair, so we 
will call it 

A VISION—AN INSECT CONCERT. 

“Oh my sakes alive! what a time I had in that chair of 
yours. I sat down and was just trying to get my thoughts 
in order, when I thought the door opened very quietly, 
and the queerest looking little being you ever saw cau- 
tiously stepped into the sanctum. He was about three 
feet high, with a big hump on his back ; he had a crooked 
nose, shining black eyes full of mischief, and a mouth 
that looked as if he never did anything but smile with it. 
His coat was striped with red and blue, and his panta- 
loons were of a bright green. On his head was a queer 
shaped hat, that looked like a night cap coming up to a 
point on the top, with a large red tassel hanging from it. 
He made a low bow, and without waiting for any ques- 
tions thus introduced himself: ‘I’m singing master to the 
birds, bugs, and frogs,’ said he, ‘and I came to invite you 
to attend our entertainment this evening if you're not too 
busy. The birds say the Agriculturist is their particular 
friend, and the grasshopper and the horned frog whose 
picture was published in it, have arranged with their 
cousins that ali will join in a concert for the Editor's ben- 
efit.’ 

The invitation was so cordial and polite that I at once 
answered, ‘With the greatest pleasure, I am Editor-in- 
chief to-night’ Before I knew what was coming, the lit- 
Ue man flourished a lily stalk he held in his hand, and 
« quick as wink” I found him and myself reduced to a 
size less than your little finger; and at the same time the 
wonderful singing master gave a shrill whistle like the 
chirp of a cricket, and a team of six large grasshoppers, 
harnessed to a chariot made of the polished shell of a 
walnut, with cushions of cat-tail down, and ornamented 
with gold, emerald, and diamond dust, sprang through the 
window on tothe table. “Jump in,” said our friend, and 
taking his seat beside me, he chirruped to the team, and 
waved his lily stalk, and away we sprang. The night was 
quite dark, but an escort of fire flies with their lamps 
showed the way plainly. On we flew, the grasshoppers 
skimming along as swift as swallows, over field and wood 
and stream, until we were brought to a plain bordered on 
three sides by a forest, with a small lake on the open side. 
On the stump of a large white oak, with a beautiful moss 
carpeting, seats were prepared, made of curiously carved 
acorns, and all around im the plain and woods, and on 
the surface of the lake, by the light of millions of fire flies 
and glow worms, I could see the immense company as- 
sembled for the concert. There were the robin and his 
mate, the mocking bird, thrush, jay, the solemn owl and 
the lively wren, the oriole and the sparrow, in short all 
the birds with a voice were there. Cicadas, crickets, 
bees and beetles, wasps, hornets and musquitos, all in 
their holiday suits, filled the grass and shrubs on the plain, 
and on the edge of the lake perched among the lily leaves, 
or squatting on the shore, were frogs, young and old, 
large and small, an innumerable multitude. For once, 
they all seemed at peace. The mosquitoes kept their lan- 
cets cased, and the bees and hornets their daggers in their 
sheaths. The wren forgot to tease the cuckoo, and the 
jay did not molest the owl. I was too much astonished to 
say a word, even to acknowledge their compliment when 
in obedience to a signal from the master, the whole com- 
pany made a profound salutation. Then with another 
wave of the lily stalk, the concert commenced with a 
piece by the mosquitoes, and a chorus with each verse by 
the frogs. The tune was very musical, like the sound of 
ten thousand little French horns, and when the frogs 
struck up in the chorus, it was equal toafull band. The 
song I could not understand, as it was in the insect lan- 

- guage, but it sounded like this: 
‘ Ze e-e-ing, ze-e-e-e-ing—ze-e-e-e-ing, kee boom, spleet, 
chung kee wung, 

Killy, boong k-e-e-ing—ke-e-e-e-e-ing—kee-e-e-e-ing, 

kitteryi, 

Chorus—Ker chunk cheeng lunk che laly bung, 

Speep, doon deem bingerum di....’ 
At the close there was great applause, the insects clapped 
their wings, the birds cheered loudly, even the solemn 
owl exclaimed goo-00-00-00-00d, go0-00-00-00d, while 
the jay screamed with happy laughtér. Order having 
been restored, there was a tambourine performance by the 
beetles, accompanied by the castanets of the borers, and 
the base drum of the partridge, while the whippoorwill 
played his fife; and so they went on with one perform- 
‘ance after another, chimes by the crickets and cicadas, 
duets by the katy-dids, songs by the birds, and repeated 
choruses by the frogs, until, at a late hour, the master an- 
nounced that a grand chorus by all the performers would 
close the entertainment. Then what warbling, trilling, 
- humming, booming, and rattling. I was too spell bound 
to move. It swelled and died away, and rose and fell, as 


if a hundred organs were giving a grand voluntary in 
unison. Just as the last part of this was being sung, 
crash! bang! went a gun from the neighboring thicket, 
and in an instant I awoke with a mosquito buzzing 
at each ear, @ tree-toad and a katy-did singing a merry 
song just under the window, and the lamp extinguished 
by the wind which had slammed the shutters and caused 
the bang that awoke me.” 

(Well, was not that a queer performance? Shall we 





shaped in the same mold. Singular mistakes have oc- 
curred from the strong resemblance of different persons. 
There isa story of two twin brothers illustrating this. 
They both attended the same school, and the teacher, who 
was somewhat near-sighted, could not for a long time dis- 
tinguish one from the other. Sometimes James would be 
unprepared for recitation, and when the class was called, 
John would boldly step up in James’s place and answer 





ever give up our chair to him again. What say you, boys 
and girls? But let us have his whole report ; he has got 
awake now. Here’s the rest of what he brought us next 
morning.—Ep.] 

“The dream gave me so much pleasure that I could 
notfind it in my heart to kill the mosquitoes—particularly 
as it was so dark I could notcatch them. It set me think- 
ing 

WHY THE BIRDS SING? 

Do they really have a language, in which they can con- 

verse with each other?’ And when the robin pours out his 





sweet notes from the top of some tall poplar in which his 
mate is brooding over the nest, is he telling her of his 
love? The poets give us this idea, and nobody can say 
certainly that it is not so. One thing seems evident, the 
birds sing most when pleasant weather and plenty of food 
make them happy ; they do it as the natural way of ex- 
pressing their feelings ; it is therefore a kind of language, 
though there may not be any words, just as when you 
laugh or cry, it expresses your feelings as well or better 
than if you should say ‘I am pleased,’ or ‘I am sad.’ 
It is then, after all, quite true when we say the birds 
praise God with their songs, for it is He that gives them 
the happiness they try to express. We should not like to 
kill His choristers.” 

THE WELL CHOSEN NESTING PLACE. 


One of the friends of the Girls and Boys, Mr. J. H. 
Mifflin, Lancaster Co., Pa., sends the following interest- 
ing instance of the good judgment shown by birds in the 
selection of places for their nests. He writes: “ Last 
Winter, as I passed by the side of the garden, I noticed on 
the ground an oil-can, such as is used to fill lamps; it 
was without atop, but too good, I thought, to be thrown 
away; so I hung it as you see below, upon the pales of 
the fence, thinking it might, some day, come into use— 
and so it did, but not exactly as I had expected. During 
the Spring the boys saw a blue-bird fly out of it, and peep- 
ing in, they discovered a nest containing five little eges. 
Whether they looked in too often, and the blue-bird de- 
serted when her retreat was discovered, or whether the 
saucy and courageous little wrens drove her out from so 
snug a shelter, I can not say, but it is now tenanted by a 
pair of the latter birds, and [ like them better than their 
prettier plumaged predecessors, they are so sprightly and 
such incessant warblers nearthe house. But what an ad- 








mirable house that oil-can makes for them! its small door 
can not admit much rain, if it blew never so hard or so 
horizontally—and then the spout is so nicely suited for 
drainage and ventilation—really if the little architect had 
studied the subject over your shoulder in the Agricultur- 
ist, he could not have done better.” 

ABOUT FACES. 


Have you ever thought how wonderful it is that among 
the millions of people on the earth, no two persons have 
faces exactly alike. There are instances where men very 
nearly resemble each other, so muéh so, that one not very 
well acquainted with them might @asily mistake one for 
the other, but there are differeri¢es in them which can be 
seen by close dnspection, and their intimate friends al- 
ways distinguish such persons from each other. And yet 
all the features by which countenances are made to differ, 
are contained on a surface of scarcely nine inches each 
way, and what makes the matter more wonderful is, the 
features are in the same place in each countenance ; the 
forehead, nose, eyes, cheeks, mouth and chin, always be- 
ing found in their proper position in the face. And 
stranger still, they all, however different, are constructed 
on the same general plan, and present some general re- 
semblance. What confusion it would make if our coun- 
tenances were all exactly similar, like so many bricks 





seat until the recitation was past. This was wrong, but 
it shows what difficulties might occur if we did not each 
have an appearance peculiar to ourselves. The Creator 
foresaw these difficulties, and has wisely prevented them, 
His works are al] harmonious, and all wonderful. sd 








Ree 4 
Grandmother with the Little Girls. 
REPORTED BY COUSIN MARY. 


Dear Mr. Eptror—I send you another of Grandmoth 
er’s talks, which we all listened to with much interest. 
and which I think all my cousins ought to pay attention 
to. I havethe dear old lady’s words pretty nearly. 1 
should like-wery much to give her pleasant manner, as 
she sat knitting, and occasionally laying down her work 
when she became particularly engaged, but as I can not, 
what she said must suffice. Mary. 

I hope, my girls, you will not think I am scolding you, 
when I speak of things in which I would like to see you 
improve. We all love ourselves so well that it is some- 
times difficult to see our own faults, and when a friend 
kindly points them out to us, we should take it as a real 
favor. If you were just going into a room full of compa- 
ny with a stain on your face or clothes, of which you did 
not know, I am sure you would feel thankful to any per- 
son that would tell you of it, and save you the mortifica- 
tion of discovering it when all were looking at you. The 
great world is like a room full of company, and I have 
been in it long enough to find out that somehow or other 
people seem to have wonderful sharp eyes in finding out 
our faults. A bad spot on the face would be very morti 
fying, but a blemish on the character, or a fault in the dis- 
position, will do us much more harm. Water will soor. 
make our faces look as clean as ever, but a bad fault is 
like the sticky tar I got on my muff last winter: it is not 
so easy to get it out. So you will not think hard of me I 
am sure if I sometimes give you some real hard rubs, just 
as I did formerly tomy mahogany sideboard to polish it up 
and make it shine, for I want you all to be as bright and 
nice as the best furniture ; and children are, after all, the 
best furniture in the house, that is, when they are proper- 
ly attended to. 

Some of my girls are troubled with an affection that 
makes them act very queerly attimes. I saw one of them 
in this condition the other afternoon. She was on a 
pleasure excursion with her father and mother and a few 
friends. We were sailing on a steamboat, and everything 
looked so pleasant that all but Fannie enjoyed it exceed- 
ingly. She couldn’t be still a moment. First she wanted 
to sit in her father’s lap. He took her, but ina minute 
she ran to her mother and wanted to sit in a chair beside 
her. A chair was brought, but in a little while she wanted 
to go into the eabin and get a drink, she was so thirsty. 
Then she must have a piece of cake out of the basket 
which had been put in the store-room of the boat; when 
this was half eaten, she wanted her father to walk up and 
down the deck with her, and before they had gone back 
and forth half a dozen times, she came and wanted 
Grandmother to tell her a story ; and so she went from 





one thing to another, until she became so troublesome 


his questions, while James would slyly slip into John’s ° 
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that her father was obliged to compel her to sit by his side 
until we reached home. Now Fannie’s trouble was the 


FIDGETS, 
and it is a very common complaint. I have noticed that 
it is very apt to trouble little folks who are really the best 
off. Everything surrounding little Fannie was calculated 
to make her happy, but before she became really engaged 
in one thing, her thoughts and wishes ran off after some- 
thing else within reach, so that she found enjoyment 
in nothing. Fidgety people, instead of taking comfort 
with what they have, are continually imagining that 
something else would be better, and the more they have, 
the more puzzled they are to know what to do with them- 
selves. They are like a child I knew, that went to pick 
berries, in a field where they were plenty, but instead of 
filling her basket, she wasted the afternoon by running 
around to find some place where they were thicker. 
There are two ways to cure the fidgets. The best way 
is to make up our minds to be content to enjoy what we 
have ; but if children can not do that, then I would let 
them have just as few pleasant things as possible within 
their reach, so that they will not be troubled to choose, 
just as Fannie’s father obliged her to sit still and enjoy 
her sail, which she might, and ought to have done with- 
out being made to. 

Now I hope you will think about this. Perhaps you 
will remember it better if you hear some verses I found 
the other day in a newspaper that was sent to me by one 
of our cousins in England. Mary, please read it for us: 

‘¢, BIRD IN THE HAND WORTH TWO IN THE BUSH.” 


There are two little songsters well known in the land, 
Their names are I-Have and O-Had-I; 

I-Have will come tamely, and perch on your hand, 
But O-Had-I will mock you most sadly. 


I-Have, at first sight, is less fair to the eye, 
But his worth is by far more enduring 

Than a thousand O-Had-I’s that sit far and high 
On roofs and on trees so alluring. — 


Full many a golden egg this bird will lay, 
And sing on: “ Be cheery! be cheery '” 

Oh, merrily then, will the day glide away, 
And sweet shall your sleep be when weary. 


But let O-Had-I but once take your eye, 
Anda longing to catch him once seize you, 
He’!! give you no comfort nor rest till you die ; 
Life-long he’ll torment you and tease you. 


He’ll keep you all day running up and down hill, 
Now looking, now panting, now creeping ; 

While far overhead, this sweet bird, at his will, 
With his bright golden plumage is sweeping. 


Then every wise man that attends to this song 
Will count his I-Have, a choice treasure, 
And whene’er an O-Had-I comes flying along, 

Will just let him fly at his pleasure. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Several young as well as older correspondents have 
from time to time inquired the meaning of sundry abbre- 
yiations in common use. We throw together here an- 
swers to a few most inquired for, which are in common 


use 
A. B.. or B. A., signifies Bachelor of Arts, (not hearts). It 
is only given to those who have completed the full 
course of study in a regular college. B.S., meaning 
Bachelor of Science, is sometimes given to those who 
go through a partial course of study, mainly of the na- 
tural sciences and mathematics. 
A, M., or M. A., signifies Master of Arts, an honorary title 
usually given to those who have completed a collegi- 
ate course, and: followed literary pursuits—and be- 
haved themselves three years afterwards. This de- 
gree is sometimes conferred as a mark of honor upon 
those who have not been through college, but who 
have distinguished themselves in literary pursuits. 
This and the preceeding title are too often conferred 
upon unworthy persons, from interested motives. 
A.M. also signifies Anno Mundi, that is, in the year of 
the world. St also signifies Ante Meridian, that is, 
before mid-day. (The latest definition we have heard 
for A. M. is *‘ After Money.’’) 
Hi. M.S. signifies Her Majesty’s Service, that is,in the 
British army. 

M. C. signifies Mémber of Congress, (Senator or Repre- 
sentative.) . 

Hi. R signifies Member of House of Representatives, (not 
Senator.) 

i. e. signifies that is, (id est). 

ib. signifies in the same place; or, from the same place. 

id. signifies the same, (idem). 

M. P. signifies Member of Parliament. 

N. B. signifies Note well, (Nota Bene). 

Nem. con. means: No one contradicting, (nemine contra- 
dicente). A vote mem. con, isone in which no one 
votes against the majority. 

Nem. dis. means ; No one dissenting. . 

Sine die means: without a day ; thus, a meeting adjourns 
sine die, that is, without naming a day or time for an- 
other meeting. 


We give these few abbreviations to answer querists, 
and to fixthem inthe mind of the reader. These and 
others are given in most dictionaries, and even spelling- 


Into which are thrown all sorts of paragraphs—such as 
Notes and Repuies to CORRESPONDENTS, with Useful or 
interesting Extracts from their Letters, together with Glean- 
ings of various kinds from various sources. 


To Correspondents.—INDEFINITE QUESTIONS, 

ETc.—Many inquiries are received week by week, to 
which no answer is, or.can well be given, from the fact 
that they are not sufficiently definite. For example ; one 
writes, ‘* What is the matter with my cow; she is drying 
up although her feed is good; please tell me the cause 
and remedy?” Now how do we know what to say -in 
such a case? She may be tooold to give milk, or the 
milker may beunskillful,or a hundred other things could 
be imagined. Another says: ‘* What shall I do for my 
plum trees; they are six years old and never bear any ?” 
The shortest answer, and perhaps as correct a one as any 
in this case would be, ‘cut them down;’ but the querist 
would not be satisfied. Usually no notice is taken of 
such; we have no ammunition to waste in firing at ran- 
dom queries, and we must leave the questioner to won- 
der, perhaps to find fault because his inquiries have ap- 
peared to be neglected. 
IN OTHER INSTANCES, persons send a long description 
of a farm, or homestead, and ask for full directions how 
to manure and otherwise treat their soils. We can not 
undertake to prescribe in such cases, first, because we 
have not confidence in our ability to give suitable direc- 
tions for a farm we have not seen; second, it would be 
impossible to devote the hours of time required to study 
out all the points to be taken into consideration ; and 
third, we can only consider, in the columns of the paper 
such questions as are likely to be of somewhat general in- 
terest. It would be unjust to take up space belonging to 
all-our readers alike, with matter of only individual in- 
terest. 


Information about Bees,—Subscriber, New- 
ark, N. J. We are always pleased to receive reliable 
practical information on any agricultural subject, but can 
judge of the value of an article only by actual examina- 
tion. 


Preserving Green Peas and other Veg- 
etables.—H. M. Painter, Cook Co., Mo. Green Peas, 
Beans, Tomatoes, and other garden vegetables may be 
kept for a long time in air-tight cans or bottles, put up 
like fruit as described in the July Agriculturist, page 213. 
They should be cooked thoroughly, as if forthe table, 
nothing being udded, however, but salt enough to season 
them properly, then put in the cans while boiling hot, 
and sealed up. 


Tomatoes injured by Worms.—A subscri- 
ber asks for a preventive of the attacks of a species of 
large green worm, which has proved very destructéve to 
his tomato plants. He says he has tried lime and plaster 
without effect. Perhaps some subscriber who has had 
experience in the matter, can give the desired information. 
We have had none. 


Taylor’s Tree Protector.—This was fully 
illustrated and described in last volume, p. 244, and we 
have received several favorable reports from those who 
used them last fall to check millers and other insects 
from ascending the trees to deposit their eggs. It is 
worthy the attention of those who would save their shade 
and other trees from the canker worm, caterpillar, ete. 
We refer those making inquiries of us to Capt. W. W. 
Taylor, South Dartmouth, Mass. 


When will Seeds Mix ?—George Smith, Han- 
cock Co., Illinoiss If plants of the same family 
grow sufficiently near each other to allow the pollen 
(fertilizing dust of the flowers) to mixin the flowers, the 
seeds produced will partake of the qualities of both parent 
plants which furnish this pollen ; thus, Melons, squash- 
es and bers frequently lose their distinguishing 
peculiarities. _Where they must be sown near each oth- 
er, new seed should be procured each year. They may 
be kept separate by planting ata distance, and putting 
peas, corn, or other tall growing plants between the plots 
devoted to vines. 

Bone-dust for Strawberries.—C. A. Win- 
throp, Tioga Co., N. ¥._ We have found no better appli- 
cation. When making a new bed for berries we dig in 












other fertilizers may be dug into the soil of beds already 
planted, with care to not injure the roots over-much. 


Colored Plates of Fruits, Flowers, etc.— 
We have received from D. M. Dewey, Rochester, N. Y., 
his very pretty colored plates of apples, pears, plums, 
and grapes. They are rather highly colored, but not too 
much so, perhaps, for the beauty of the picture. Froma 
catalogue received, we learn that Mr. Dewey, is getting 
up a great number of these colored plates embracing all 
the better varieties of fruits, flowers, trees, etc. We 
commend the enterprise to all who desire to adorn their 
homes with fine rural pictures, 


‘Care in Budding.—E. J. Ellis, Mercer Co., N.J., 
writes that one cause of ill success in budding or innocu- 
lating trees, is that care enough is not taken in removing 
the bark to leave the cambium uninjured. The cambium 
is the soft mucilaginous substance left by the descending 
sap between the inner bark and the wood, which supplies 
the growth of the adjacent parts, and on a ‘supply of 
which the inserted bud depends for its nourishment. 


Root Grafting Grapes.—A. W. Smith, Kansas 
Ter. The grape vine suggeeds well when grafted, and 
where thrifty wild vines are plenty, and choice varieties 
of the grape scarce, it would probably pay well to graft 
upon these native stocks. The best way is to cut the 
stock off below the surface of the ground and insert the 
scion. Root grafting proper, that is uniting slips with 
small portions of roots of common varieties, is seldom to 
be recommended. 


Pruning Evergreen Hedges.—C. A. Win- 
throp, Tioga Co.,N.¥. The latter part of May or first 
of June is the best time for pruning hemlock and other 
evergreens. Unlike deciduous trees the exuding sap is of 
a resinous nature, and forms a good covering or protec- 
tion to the wounded parts. 


Shooting the Army Worm.—Eli Armatrout, 
Clinton Co., Ind., writes that the army worm may be de- 
stroyed by discharging heavily loaded muskets, morning 
and evening, in the field infested by them. It may be so, 
but it would undoubtedly be more effectual to “draw a 
good sight” on the “ varmints” and put a bullet through 
their heads. This would certainly do the business. 


Are Pear Shoots good for Standards ?— 
Henry F. Gifford, Barnstable Co., Mass. Experienced 
nurserymen have mostly abandoned the use of shoots 
thrown up from the roots of old peartrees. Seedlings are 
generally preferred as ensuring a stronger and more du- 
rable growth for standards, Quince siocks*are used for 
dwarfing. 


Honey Locust for Hedges.—A. W. Hoffmeis- 
ter, Lee Co., Iowa. The Honey Locust ranks among the 
best hedge plants yet tried in this country. A full ac- 
count of the relative value of this and other plants for 
fencing may be found in the Agriculturist, Vol. XVII, 
pages 176 and 208, 


Hop or Yellow Clover—Black Seed,— 
Enoch Williams, Niagara Co., N. Y., asks if this Clover, 
which is highly esteemed in England, is cultivated in this 
country. He has found it in a wild state near Suspension 
Bridge upon the Niagara River, and also in Hudson Co., 
N. J., and thinks it might be profitably cultivated. We 
can not give any definite information. 


Sap Suckers Again.—J. R. Russell, Trumbull 
Co., O., asserts that the bird called the sap-sucker in the 
West, is not the woodpecker, but a mischievous little fel- 
low that bores into trees, especially the sugar-maple and 
the apple, for the purpose of extracting the sap and the 
mucilage under the bark, and is thus quite destructive 
especially among young trees. A. H. Snyder, Mercer 
Co., Pa,, also writes to the same effect, adding that they 
always select thrifty trees for their operations; and that 
in the early settlement of Pennsylvania, they were great 
pests, destroying many fruit trees. If an examination of 
the gizzards of these birds should prove that sap only and 
not insects is their food, then they probably deserve the 
fate of trespassers—otherwise not. 


What are Bone Sawings ?—A subscriber te 
us he has always understood this term to imply bits 
bone sawn off in manufacturing sundry articles, as but- 
tons, knife-handles, etc, This is a mistake. Bone saw- 
ings is the name used to designate the saw-dust made in 
these operations. It is ofcourse very fine, and is, by the 
way, the best and cheapest fertilizer we know of, Bits of 
bone, broken or crushed bones, are better for fruit trees, 
grape borders, etc., where long continued. action is de- 
sired. Bone sawings, or saw-dust soon decays and yields 
up its fertilizing elements, : 
Spoiled Meat for Manure,—J. P.: Prescott, 
Tenn. The refuse bones, lean meat and scraps of spoiled 
meat, from which the oil has been extracted, withont 





deeply, a iarge supply of either finely ground bones or 





books—usually too briefly however, 


bone-sawings, and the effect is very marked. This and 


doubt possess much value for manuring purposes. As has 
often been stated in the columns of the Agriculturist, mia- | 
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nures are chiefly valuable in proportion to the amount of 
organic matter they contain, animal matter being of great- 
er efficiency than vegetable, because it contains, weight 
for weight, more of the elements which serve as food for 
growing plants. We can give no definite opinion as to the 
practicability of introducing an article of the kind de- 
scribed, into market ; that depends upon many circum- 
stances we cannot investigate. 


NewYork Agricultural College. — The 
corner stone of this institution was laid at Ovid, Seneca 
County, on July 7th. Addresses were delivered by 
ex-governor King and others. The college building is 
now fairly under way, and it is hoped to have the build- 
ings ready for the reception of pupils next Spring. 


tt @ —— > 
Reports on the Crops. 





The following extracts from the business correspond- 
ence of the American Agriculturist, will give some gene- 
ral idea of the impressions of farmers in various parts of 
the country in regard to the grain, grass anc fruit pros- 
pects in the several localities named. 

Tolland Co., Conn. Lat. 42°, July 7—John McKnight 
.... Wheat never looked better, although not much was 
sowed here....Grass, very good....Corn, backward.... 
Rye, Oats, and Barley, look well. 

Ontario Co., N.Y. Lat. 43°, July 5—Wmin. W. Stacey 
.... Wheat in this section was unusually early, and thus 
escaped the ravages of the Wheat-fly. The fields look 
better than for some years previous; we expect to reap 
a Wheat crop something like that of “ old times.” 

Susquehanna Co., Pa. Lat. 42°, July 6. R. S. Searle 
.-..A heavy frost July 4, killed Corn leaves, vines, and 
garden vegetables. 

Mercer Co., Pa. Lat. 41}°, July 6—Jas. A. Nelson.... 
Fall grain crop very light.....Oats, Corn, and Potatoes 
look fine....Fruit scarce, except Apples.... Weather 
very favorable. 

Armstrong Co., Pa. Lat. 41°, July 8—J. P. Coulter 
...» Wheat, in immediate vicinity, mostly destroyed by 
frosts ; but good fields inthe north and south parts of the 
county....Rye, probably about half acrop....Late Oats 
look weil, and promise a fair crop....Corn was replanted 
after the frost of June 1], throughout the county, and is 
now quite small....Great quantity of Buckwheat being 
sown. 

Bucks Co., Pa. Lat. 40}°, July 10—Wilson Dennis 
.... Wintergrain, good... .Oats, very fine....Corn, some- 
what injured by cut-worm, but looks well now....Pota- 
toes promise well ... Fruit, a moderate crop. 

Lancaster Co., Pa. Lat. 40°, July 10—Subscriber.... 
We are harvesting the heaviest crop of Wheat, I think, 
which ever grew in this county....Oats promise an abun- 
dant yield.... Potatoes the same....Corn will do well if 
we have good weather hereafter. Apples, rather short. 

York Co., Pa. Lat. 40°, June 30—E. B. Good.... 
Wheat, Rye and Oats, middling—Wheat somewhat in- 
ured by the “ fly.”....Corn looks promising....Hay- 
crop, good.... Peaches, none; Apples, poor, Pears, plenty. 

Union Co., O. Lat. 40°, July 8—C. C. Simmons.... 

Wheat, estimated at half a crop....Corn somewhat back- 
ward, but general appearance favorable....Oats rather 
short, but good....Grass somewhat light.... Potatoes 
look well....Crops need rain. 
’ Hamilton Co., 0. Lat. 39°, July 5—Samuel Ferris.... 
Have just finished cutting Wheat, the grain is good, al- 
though the straw was thin on the ground....Corn and 
Potatoes are the principal crops. Corn looks well, pota- 
toes rather poor....Grass will be short....Oats, a fair 
prospect....The Little Miami Valley is hard to beat for 
Corn. 

Calhoun Co., Mich. Lat. 42°, July 4—Chas. M. Keep 
.»-.Corn, rather small, but of good color, somewhat in- 
ured by cut-worm....Oats coming on rapidly....Barley 
very poor....Hay, not first-rate....Fruit in abundance. 


Kendall Co., Lil. Lat. 414°, July 9—Almerin Loucks 
...-Grass, agood crop....Corn has grown rapidly within 
«the past two weeks, but is rather small for the time of 
year....Wheat harvest will commence about the 25th inst. 
Izard Co., Ark. Lat. 36°, June 24—John H. B. Mor- 
ton.... Wheat crop is secured, and is a good yield....Oats 
are being harvested ; they are affected with rust, which 
will destroy most of this crop north of White River. 

Charlotte Co. Va. Lat. 374°, July 8—T. C. Morgan 
.»-- Harvest finished. Very fine crop of Wheat....Oats 
and other crops look well. 

Randolph Co., N. C. Lat. 36°, June 24—David Far- 
low....The Wheat crop was never better, and is proba 
bly good throughout the State ; it is all cut....Oats about 
ripe, and very good....Hay crop fine... .Corn very. promis 

. Have never seen crops look better, except fruit, 
w is below average. 
Milners’ Grove, Nebraska Territory. S. Wagstaff..., 


Wheat looks very well....Corn, promises to be an ave- 
rage crop, say 50 bushels per acre.... Potatoes fine. 
Madison Co., Ind. Lat. 40°, July 8—Lewis W. Thom- 
as....Wheat harvest is generally over’*** Wheat rather 
thin on ground, but heads are superior....Grass very good 
-.--Oats, short, but well filled....Corn very exgen- 
sively planted, but does not stand as well as common.... 
Potatoes look well....Apples not as plenty as common. 


Ore re. — 
Agricultural Exhibitions for 1859. 
a 

(The following list embraces all exhibitions reported 
to the office of the American Agriculturist up to July 19. 
Further reports are solicited.] 

STATE EXHIBITIONS. 






































Place. Where held. Date. 
eee Freeport..... r Sept. 5—9 
Kentucky Central...... Danville... % 6— 9 
United States.. ..Chicago. Ill.. 12—17 

.. Burlington . 13—16 

.. Augusta. 
- Elizabeth... 13—16 
Lexington...... ‘? 13—17 
. Zanesville ..... wid 20—23 
..New-Albany ... Kg 26—30 
SO EOOENAS. «000. 0000080 Milwaukie...... a 26—30 
Kentucky South....... Glasgow........ Ke 27—30 
Pennsylvania .......... Philadelphia ... 2 27-30 
Canada West.......... Kingston....... ‘5 7—30 
| ere Oskaloosa...... <a 7—30 
a eer St. Louis....... Sept. 26—Oct. J 
ee re Becramento...... °° @7 .-- 6 
Missouri Central....... Boonville ...... Oct. 3— 8 
OO See: DOTTOE 06.62 2000 oe 4-—7 
EPP PREETI ne 4—7 
RONNODS 5 ccikw seuss Nashville ...... - 5— 7 
New-Hampshire........ a See * 5— 7 
Georgia South Central. Atlanta......... * 24—25 
Margiand....<...c0cc00 Frederick City.. ty 25—28 
South Carolina......... Columbia....... Noy. 8—11 
RINE oS sce oo 5535 Montgomery.... = 15—18 

COUNTY EXHIBITIONS. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Windham. .....006s8e Brooklyn......... Sept. 21—22 
Fairfield..............Norwalk........ St 27—30 
ILLINOIS. 

EP eee: Belleville......... Sept. 14—16 
Rock Islend.......... Rock Island...... bg 21—23 
Livingston............ eee =e 27—28 
IOWA. 
eg OE Fort Dodge...... Sept. 14—15 
eS er Oskaloosa........ be [4—16 
Ore Des Moines...... oe 16-18 
DEE, cxcccosashvad Jacksunville ..... ate 20—23 
SE ere. SP ae hie 21—22 
Peed oe Teledo .... 3%.... ee 21-2 
i, OOO St. Charles City.. Oct. 5— 6 
Appanoose............ Centreville ...... a 6— 7 
Cerre Gordg.......... Mason City...... oe 10—1] 
EN eerie Chariton......... = 12—13 
Biamiston......20.00006 Webster City .... - 19—20 
|) Pry eer yyy Shelbyville.,..... he 27—28 
MAINE. 

North Franklin....... Sept. 28—929 
North Penobscot ... Oct. 5— 6 
Franklin...... : dd 5— 7 
Kennebec ............ 14-38 
ON a 18—20 
MISSOURL. 

Randolph...... ...... Huntsville ....... Aug. 31—Sept. 3 
Clinton...... 0000-00. Plattsburg....... Sept. 13—16 
erry NER ic skp40000 rs 13—16 

No. West Dist........ St. Joseph........ - 20— 

a EE rity) ae Sie 13—17 
Se eee ..+-.Bowling Green.. e 20—23 
Gasconade.......... Hermann......... 5x 21—22 
DD coskiecss ances Columbia ........ ay 27—30 
Chariton..... san anne Keyteville. ..... Oct. 3— 6 
er errr a PES es 10—13 
eer te + Springfield. ...... sy 11—14 

MICHIGAN. 
DEEN chs 0 ssee acske a ee Sept. 7—29 
RE et Pre eee 28—29 
GERCSES.... 2. cccccess. eS ea ; 28—29 
St. Joseph............ Centrevilie....... oe 28—30 
Re --Grand Rapids.... RE 28~30 
POS vn.0p.ssd sent Jackson.........+ ee 28-30 
Lenawee....2..0..... A eee Oct. 5— 6 
Oakland......seseeees Ponttac.......0.0. ** 12—13 
Macomb......... 6S TRMDES i 00 sbsast sic pe 19—21 
NEW-YORK. 

Washington.......+++ Fort Ann......... Sept. 7— 

OSWEEO ....cccere..-. PEGZICO . 2. scenes o> 13-15 
Rensselaer...... .....Greenbush....,.. “s 13—16 
Cayuga .. oe 14—16 
Schuyler 14—16 
Queens... 1 

Onondaga.. . 20—22 
Livingston 20—22 
oo Pree rere Albion........... i 20—22 
Westchester ......... North Salem..... <8 20—22 
Jefferson ....... cote Watertown...... 21—22 
BrIG ss nbsiisvoaicncse ccd. Buffalo..... e 27—29 
Wyoming ........-+++ Warsaw......... 27—28 
OnGIdD 5000.6600 veceses a SE ee 27—29 
Putnam.....0.. 0.0000. Carmel .......... 27—29 
a See 28-29 
Mamenes «653 5406-6 < 008 Rochester...... ee i 28—s0 
American Institute... New-York...... « Sept. 21—Oct. 28 
Seneca......cre00..¢ Waterloo....... . Oct... 12—14 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PAMOOE s0.05% capa ders MeDPOOT ss 00. does Sept. 14—15 
BUD sc cvccesebesoccs Mle vc tudes péaves ee 21—22 

















August, 
SS Re 
OHIO. 
Brown .......0+..+++.Georgetown ..... Sept. 6—9 
Fayette.,.. . Washington...... = 7— 8 
Pickaway... 605.3% Circleville....... Me 7-9 
Ashtabula............ Jefferson......... ais 13—15 
ee Beseen.. 2s 5.3. % aad 1315 
JeHCrson........000000¢ Steubenville ..... ae 14--16 
i ee SE eee 14—16 
ie oe EEE BERNGH 396552805 14-16 
Clermont............. Bantam.......... -. 14-16 
BM ACIIOR: vasiveinnis «oes London.......... ¢° 14—16 
Guernsey.......000005 Cambridge ...... os 15—16 
i Pa Ravenna......... wd 19—21 
Brown, (Ind)......... PPUBOY.. sacs scsee A, 20—23 
DD cebcien ons pacaned Painesville....... “ 21—23 
ASA ea _ PTS he 22-23 » 
eee St. Clairsville.... es 27—29 
a. MIN 54. 050540: e 27-29 
OUDE. vovscethaccvod po rs 7—29 
MD Ss 6k0es0 cube ces Es 600%5 59098 27—29 
Champaign .... ...... Urbana ..... (aves 5° 27—30 
Ee EE eee West Union...... 74 27—30 
OO SR i, Oe eee oe 27—30 
Pperaint, 3. ...3 525.48 Olive Branch... . “$ 27—30 
Tuscarawas........ -Canal Dover..... -~ 28-+30 
OUAGS. .....000ececees ROIS CLUIMORs o056 as 28— 30 
Geauga, (Free)....... Claridon......... ps 28—30 
Columbiana.......... New Lisbon..... o¢ 28—30 
Beghlan......3%...%. RODDED. ...3.4655 = 28—30 
CDE ee WED so cWevsserss y 28—30 
EN toss fasneucee Ottakee. - 28—30 
Defiance .. Defiance. a 28—30 
ONION. 6... Marysville es 28—30 
Putnam.. Ottawa «A 29—30 
Hancock . Findlay.......... Oct 3— 5 
Logan.......... . .-Bellefuntaine.... 2s 3— 6 
i eee Canfield ......... os 4—5 
ce Greenville ....... = 4— 6 
Cuywhoga........... Cieveland........ oe 4— 6 
ee Springfield....... “ 4— 6 
DO . coos coeds coaee Hamilton........ a 4—7 
Ser, = DUOWATE os0cctes Ad 5— 6 
_., ee Sarahsville....... =e 5— 6 
OM OORT os <0 ccsenent Fremont......... 23 5— 7 
ee Danton .<.. ivsess Ae 5—7 
op EO ee Mt. Gilead....... ae 5—7 
peer beens cnaeeee Cadis. cc csvcestcé ei 5—7 
YANG. cesccices cee Upper Sandusky.. oi 5— 7 
ob See wien... < 5—7 
BEVNID. 0505.0 nsppeSane Woodsfield....... “3 5—7 
Montgomery ......... | ee “8 5— 8 
SPIRWRTS \.. .00s000eee Deiaware........ ne 11—13 
MMMM 6566 5000 55% eS ee 12—14 
ee hy AE ee ge 12—14 
Morgan ..... .--MeConnellsville.. a 12—14 
Crawford o RUSPTUS 2000000. + 12—14 
Hardin oMRONION . 0.00 *0 bees ee 12—14 
ae ee Carroliton........ ~ 25—27 
INDIANA. 
Fayette (West’n W’ld)Connersville..... Sept. 6—.9 
an, ER a = Spencer.......e.. a 14—16 
Se a ae Charlestown..... = 21—23 
CAMP inckascnnnd d+ bed Center Point..... a 28—30 
SMPONG 5606006508008 Laporte. .....466. Oct. 4— 9 
NN sansa sshges sows Rochester......... — 14—15 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Middlesex............ Concord ......+4. Sept. 28 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Conn. River Valley... Charlestown..... Sept. 20—22 
NEW JERSEY. 
Cumberland.........- Bridgeton...... «. Sept. 28 
TENNESSEE. 
Shelby .c00..s.s0ns00 .Memphis......... Sept. 11-15 
MBUry ..cccccccccoee. Columbia........ “ye 19—24 
Middle Division...... Shelbyville....... Sept. £6—Oct. 1 
eng POE Gallatin ......... -. %@—.. 1 
OP ee ae ROMs» <igssccsee os Sem sek! I 
Williamson .......... Franklin......... Oct 4—7 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
a Pr 5 Fredericton...... Oct. 11—12 
Market Review, Weather Notes, &c. 
~baiaaitS 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, ? 
New York, Monday Evening, July 18, 1859, § 
The receipts of Breadstuffs during the past raonth, have 
been heavier than had been anticipated, and receivers 


have generally been eager to sell. This eagerness has 
been increased by the prospects of unusually productive 
crops, both in this country and Europe, and also by the 
falling off in demand from regular buyers, as_ well as by 
the total cessation of the inquiry from speculators. Prices 
have favored purchasers, and within the past week, Fiour 
and Wheat have declined very materially, yet the demand 
has not improved, as most buyers look for further con- 
siderable reductions. The absence of anything. like an 
active export business has a decidedly depressive effect 
upon the trade. The available supplies, though moder- 
ate, are in excess of the immediate requirements of buy- 
ers, who are disposed to purchase only such lots as they 
immediately need. The crop reports from Europe gen- 
erally favor a large yield there, and this circumstance is 
considered as indicating that our export trade is not like- 
ly to gain much, in extent, from that quarter, at least for 
some time to come. And should wehave no other outlet 
for our surplus produce, the domestic markets are apt to 
suffer from excessive stocks, which will lead to a further 
decline in — This prospect induces much reserve on 
the part of buyers, and adds to the anxiety of holders, 
whose chief aim at present seems to be, to get rid of their 
supplies as rapidly as possible, regardless of the low 
rices which must result from such a pressure...... Corn 
is scarce and wanted at improved rates. There is no 
Southern, and but little of any kind of Corn immediately 
available...... Rye, Barley, and Oats have declined. ma- 
terially, and close heavily..... Cotton has been in mod- 








erate request at essentially unchanged quotations... Pro 
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visions have been less active, though prices have favored 
buyers....Groceries have been in fair demand....Hay 
has been in moderate supply and request.... Hemp, Hops, 
and Seeds have been quiet....Rice and Tobacco- have 
enerally been in rather limited demand....The demand 
for Wool, especially for Domestic Fleece, has been mod- 
erately active, and has been freely met by most holders, 
at prices which have been generally favorable to buyers. 
The receipts are gradually increasing....Other branches 
oftrade have exhibited no very remarkable changes. 
TRANSACTIONS AT THE N. ¥. MARKBTS. 
REcEIPTs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats. 
25 bus. days this mon , 138,700 110,000 302,000 3,600 7,700 290.000 
26 bus. days Jast mon, 225,000 81,500 226,500 11,500 24,000 266,300 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye Barley. 
25businessdays this mon, 213.610 167,000 575,500 30,000 5,500 
26 business days Jast month, 235,000 239,250 521,700 43,800 19,000 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
June 18. Jal 
FLour—Superf to Extra State $6 10 4 : 75 $490 @ 


y 18 
5 
Common to Fancy Western.. 6 15 70 6500 @ H 
8 
8 


RSS s 


TERRI WateTR. ..00.c0se veces 665 @1000 525 @ 
Fancy to Extra Genesee...... 705 @925 570 @ 
Mixed to Extra Southern..... 720 @950 585 @ 
RYE FLoun—Fine and Super. 390 @500 400 @ 
J OS Serer 410 @4 5v @ 
WuHeaT—Canada White...... i o 
Western White ............... ( 

Southern White............... @ 
All kinds of Red. ee 





EE Pings ccsvasdsincre 
Hay, in bales, per 100lbs...... 
Corron—Middlings, perlb. 

Rice, per 100 Ibs.......... 
Hops, crop of 1858 per lb. 
Pork—Mess. per bbl..... 
Prime. per bbl.......... 
Beer—Repacked Mess. a 
Country mess at Swecassce 
Hogs, Dressed corn, per lb .. 











Lard, in bbls. per lb........... 

BuTrerR— Western, per lb..... 

OS 2 es Perr 145 @ 19 li @ 19 
eo aaa 3@ 9 3@ 9 
Eecs—Fresh, per dozen...... 14@ 16 17 @ 18 
FEATHERS, Live Geese per lb. 48 @ 55 

SEED—Clover, per lb ... 5 8 @ @ 9% 
Timothy, per bushel.. . - 200 @275 0 @ 2 62 
Sv@ak, Brown, per lb......... 5 @ 1% 54@ 
Mo.asses, New-Orleans,prgl 36 @ 42 38 @ 43 
CorFEE, Rio, per lb........... 10 @ 12 10 @ 12 
Tonacco—Kentucky, &c. pr lb 6 @ 13 4%@ 13 
Seed Leaf. per lb.............. 6 @ 25 @ 25 
WooL-Domestic fleece, per lb. 34 @ 55 324@ 35 
Domestic, pulled, per lb ..... 30 @ 50 30 @ 50 


Hemp—Undrd Amer’nprton. 149 (@150 135 (ai30 








Dressed American, per ton 190 §=(@210 199 (@210 
TALLOW, perlb.. ... @ 10% @ iil 
OiL CakE, perton..... 35 00 (@41 00 *34 60 (@37 50 
APPLEs—Dried, Per 1b. 38 % 8 $@ 8 
Dried Peaches—pr lb. South’n 10 @ 10 @ 4 
POULTRY—F owls, per Ib....... 124@ 13 10 @ it 
TREKC YS DOLD... 0.2 oneness sres 1224%4@ 13 10 @ 12 
Blackberries, per bushel....... 3 00 
Gooseberries per bushel ....... 250 @ 3 50 
350 @400 


Huckleberries per bushel...... 
Cucumbers, per 100..........-- 2 
Green Corn, per 100.. 1 50 
PoTaToEs—L. Island, ‘ 
Norfolk,per bbl...............- 150 @225 
Cabbages, per 100.... ......... 3 00 


Breadstuffs exported from N. Y., from Jan. 1 to July 13. 









1858. 1859. 
Wheat Flour, bbls...........++.. 780,613 326,880 
Rye Flour, bbis..........eeseee++ 4,256 3,470 
Corn Meal, bbls... -. 40,983 42,183 
Wheat, bush........... chaanwaees 2,105,631 21,916 
Corn, bush........- rier HR 1,231,051 117,751 


N, W. Live Stock Markets.—TxHE Carte 
Markets have been well supplied during the past four 
weeks of hot weather, as large numbers of beef eaters 
have sought cooler quartersin thecountry. The receipts 
foot up 14,359 head, or just about the figures of the former 
months. Prices have declined about tc. per lb., dressed 
weight, ranging July 13th at 10jc.@1lc. for prime beef ; 
9ic.@1c. for medium animals ; 6}¢c.@8ic. for poor, with 
a general average of all grades at 9tc. The total city re- 
ceipts for the week ending July 13th were 4,359, or sever- 
al hundred more than could be sold. The market closed 
heavy. 

Veat Catves.—The receipts begin to fall off with the 
approaching hot weather. For the past four weeks the 
arrivals in this city here have been 3,604. These were 
more than found ready purchasers, and on the last gen- 
eral market day, July 13th, calves sold slowly at 5ic.@ 
6tc. for the best, and 4}c.@5c. per lb. live weight, for very 
good veals. 

SuEEP anp Lamss.—Receipts of live sheep have been 
41,785 for the past four weeks, against 28,625 for the pre- 
vious month. The market is now pretty active, although 

rices are lower than they were“at our last report. A 

arge proportion of those now coming in are Spring lambs, 
which sell at $3@§4 each for light animals, and $44@ 
$5} for fat heavy lambs. Sheep are worth 4c.@5c. per 
lb. live weight. 

Hoas.—Receipts for the four weeks just ended, amount 
to 13,702, which are only about one half the number of the 
previous month, but quite sufficient for the requirements 
ofthe market during the hot Summer months. Prices 
are 6}4c.@6ic. per |b. live weight, for corn hogs, and 6c@ 
6}c. for distillery fed. 


The Weather-—Commencing where we left off 


last month (June 17th), the latter part of the month was 


mainly warm, and rather wet, followed by clear, cool! [THE BEST AND CHEAPEST SWEEPER 
Te. during the early part of July, eng 2 o~! a 
* heated term,” with a pretty severe drouth in some lo- 5 
calities. During 2 wank past, a succession of showers ee raaes ated Come eteees rating dust or injuring 
and one good soaking ‘northeast rain storm has revive 5 yearl 

the parching crops, which now look finely....J0ur DatLy ne as sven OSS ey aan meet or SeOpor 
Notes condensed read: June 18, clear and fine—19, 
clear A. M., cloudy P. M., with rain at night, and during 


towards night—22 cloudy, but warm—23 sunshine and 


P. M., each day—27 and 28, clear and getting hot—29 hot- 
test day of the season thus far: some fatal cases of sun- 
stroke. Thermometer 80° at sunrise, and 96° at mid- 
day, in the shade. Thunder shower at night—30 fine, 


thunder shower P. M.—4 clear, fine and cool—5 clear and 
cold ; frost in some localities, doing a little damage—6 
to 11 clear, fine, warm growing weather—12 hot, mercu- 


heavy wind,rain, and thunder toward night; several deaths 


ings in its track—14 clear and fine—15 cool and cloudy, 
rain at night—16 very rainy, bad for hay-makers, but 
splendid for corn, potatoes, and oats, etc., which were 
becoming parched—17, warm—18, pleasant. 


90° in shade, several cases of sunstroke in the city—13| compte Henricart De Thury, 
hotter still, mercury 95° ; change in the afternoon, with | SWAINSTONE SEEDLING, &c 
ties. at 75 cents per dozen, $2 50 per 


PO'KEEPSIE SMALL FRUIT NURSERY ! 


cloudy—24 cloudy and dull—25 and 26 cloudy A. M., clear g 7 R A WwW B E R R Y P L A N 7 8. 


WILSON’S ALBANY, HOOKER, PEABODY, 
McAVOY’S SUPERIOR, 
An‘ all the leading choice varieties, at 50 cents per dozen; 


" > L d2, clear and cool—3 cloudy A. M. 
pce a ag Me Xo oh5 al i | $1 50 per hundred $0 ed thonsand. 
6 0 


d favorite varieties at $1 per hundred; 


ni 
RIOMPH DE GAND, TROLLOP’S VICTORIA, VI- 
Omer Pacha, SIR HARRY, 
-, the choicest foreign varie- 
hundred 


cmt 
HOVEY, and all t 


$8 per thousand. 


The undersigned devoting his personal attention tp the culti- 


by lightning, and much damage done to trees and build- vation of the above, parchtiore'ieay reap on plants tae tiet: 
ous and true to name 


Plants packed with great care for any distance. 

Send for a Catalogue. E N MARSHALL 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Also a fine stock of LINNAEUS RHUBAKB for sale, 








New Premium Lists can Begin 
\. Now. 

In answer to continued enquiries, we reply that we shall, 
the coming Autumn, offer as liberal preiniums for New 
subscribers, as those offered the past year. We have not 
yet arranged the premium list in full, but it will embrace 
the more valuable premiums hitherto offered, and sever- 
al new ones, including Mowing Machines and other Farm 
Implements, etc., etc. We will now say, that any person 
may at once commence making up a new list of subscri- 
bers, and all new names sent in for one year may be 
counted in, whether the subscriptions commence with the 
July number or next — This offer gives the can- 
vasser the double chance, o Bag new names to begin 
now, and also in January. wo half yearly subscribers 
will count the same as one for a whole year. 


~ [The circulation of the Agriculturist to regular 
subscribers, is much larger than that of any other 





Wsbertisements. 


m—rowrwsworrnwmr hI YY 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be received at 
latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion): 

FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 

Twenty-five cents per line of space for each insertion. About 
9 words make a line, if undisplayed. 

One whole column (145 lines) or more, $30 per column, 
#” Business Notices Fifty cents per line, 

FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 


Ten cents per line of space for each insertion. 
One whole cejumn, (130 lines), or more, $11 per co umn 


nn 





FOR BOTH EDITIONS—ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 


Thirty-one cents per line; $38 per column. 
Ee" Business Notices Sixty-five cents per line. 





N. B. 
3" Business Notices twenty cents per line. wanted 





Metropolitan Washing Machine, 


This machine gives universal sutixfaction wherever used. It 


Agricultural or Horticultural Journal in the world. | is admirably adapied to the wants of the South. Agents want- 
ed in Nort and. 


in. y South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, California and Oregon, to whom 
liberai discounts will be made. " 

NB. Persons in the above Territories are cautioned against 


purchasing this machine unless menetne pf 


by me. 
AVID LYMAN. 
Middlefield, Connesticut, 


COLORED PLATES OF FRUITS, FLOWERS, &c. 





Over 300 varieties carefully Colored after Nature. 


Embracing all the popular kinds sold by Nurse o—-apeies, 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Crab Apples, Nec- 
tarines, Gooseberries, Blackberries, Currants, Strawberries, 
Grapes, Flowers, Roses, Shrubs. Evergreens. &e., &e., &c. — 
Catalogues furnished from which books can be ordered and 
made up. Specimens of 4 plates sent on the receipt of $1. 
Address orders to .M. pe 
Horticultural Bookseller, Rochester, N. Y. 
B.—-Norserymen or Agents should order at once for Books 
for Fa]l sales. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Agents are wanted by the subscriber, who has been success- 








Fort Edward Institute, 

WASHINGTON CO., N. Y., (ON THE R. R.) 
Rev. JOSEPH E. KING, A.4M., Principal. Eighteen Pro- 
fessors and Teachers. Colossal Brick Buildings, Last year 
this Institute graduated i7 zou ladies and sent to College 25 
young gentlemen. The Fall Term of 14 weeks begins August 
18th. Board, washing, furniture, room and tuition for 
$32.50. Send fora circular containing full particulars. The 
best of instruction at mederute rates. 


7” * 

RANVILLE FEMALE ACADEMY, 
859-60.—The Twenty-sixth Academic Year will com- 
mence on Thursday, Sept. 8, 1859. $141 will pay all expenses 
for board, washing, lights, fuel, fyrnished room, and tuition for 
one year. The facilities for a thorough Collegiate Education, 
for Music, Painting, and other Ornamental Branches are un- 
surpassed. Pupils enjoy better health here than at their own 
homes. The bills for medical attendance and for medicine, 
have not amounted to ten dollars a year, during the las¢ five 
ears, for our family of seventy-five persons. Granville is one 

our and a half from Columbus via C. O. > 
Address W. P. KERR, A. M., Principal. 

Granville, Licking Co., 0, July 12, 1859. 


HE 213th TERM of Westfield Academy 
(in Mass.,) will commence Aug. 24, 1859. An Agricultur- 
al Department is in successful operation. For Catalogues ap- 
ply to J. B. HOLLAND, ames ts ul, or 


ONARD, Secretary. 
Westfield, Mass., July 9, 1859. 








fully aged in the Subscription Publishing business for the 
last twelve years, to travel and solicit orders in each county in 
the United States and Canada, for his publications, which are 
gotten up in the most attractive manner, with colored engray- 
ings and elegant binding, aud sold only by subscription, viz.: 
The * ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ALL NATIONS,” a new 
work, just published. in 2 royal octavo volumes, 1,600 pages, and 
over 1,000 engravings, many of which are colored by hand, in 
imitation of nature. 

“ THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD,” in 2 volumes, octavo, 
1,500 pages; numerous engravings all colored by hand, with 
maps. charts, &c. 

“THE ILLUMINATED HISTORY OF NORTH AMERI- 

CA,” in 1 volume, octavo, 700 pages, 400 engravings, many of 

them colored. 

“THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WARS OF THE 

UNITED STATES,” in 1 volume, octavo, 55. pages, numerous 

colored engravings of battle scenes, etc, 

“THE NEW WORLD,” in the German language. and the 

most popular work ever offered to the Germans; 1 volume, oc- 

tavo, 900 pages, over 300 engravings, many of which are colored. 

All books unsold may be returned at prices charged. 

School teachers, professional men, and young men from the 

country, are preferred as agents, and genera!ly make from $350 

to $200 per month. tn 

Those wishing further information, or desiri intments 

agents, will apply immediately at the office of lke anlencioon, 
i 


as 
or address bv mail. 
HENRY BILL, 
Norwich 





ASSERS FIVE-MINUTE ICE-CREAM 


FREEZER, for sale at manufacturer’s prices. 
R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 


FARM PRODUCE 


Sold on Commission, 


Such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, Lard, Provisions of all kinds 
Grain, Eggs, Poultry, Game, &e. Kc. ‘ 
AIGHT & EMENS, 226 Front-st., New-York. 

Refers to the Editer American Agriculturist. 
“BR. H. Haydock, Cashier Market Bank, New-York. 


sc HOOL TEACHERS WANTED.—The 
subscriber wishes to engage a few school teuchers to act as 
traveling agents for his publications. For particulars epply to 

HENRY BILL, Norwich, nh. 


SHALER’S 
Improved Carpet Sweeper 
Is acknowledged by all to be 











before the public. 
made of iron, which makes 


ed to AX) sat ion. 
SHALER CARPET SWEEPER CoO., 
278 Pearl-street, New-York. 


GRE AT INDUCEMENTS TO BOOK 

AGENTS !—For particulars of a safe and_ profitable busi- 
C. M. SAXTON 

No. 25 Park-row, New-York. 


THE PLOW, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 

Two complete setts and a few single volumes of this work re- 
main to be disposed of. 

THE PLOW, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL was a work of ho 
ordinary merit. Inaugurated by the Jate Col Jolin o okie 
enriched largely by his pen, devoted to the great indie 
inbevena of this country, it deserves a place in the choicest l1- 

raries. 

The two setts offered above are, it is believed, the on 
of the work now to be had. Theyare freshly pha apie one 
library style, embracing ten volumes of nearly $00 pages on, 
and form in themselves a thorough history of the 
Asriceltere ond the mechanic arts in this country, from to 

@ present time 

These setts, together with a few single volumes, will be dis- 
ow ih pee ny. if apaee s soon. oa 

persons indebted fur ow Loom, Anvil 
are earnestly requested to remit wit rtiohen 

Address to J, A. NASH, 55 Sand-st., Bronklyn, L. I. 


ness address 








tions of fia Select Vestett 
pia 











the 20th—2] still raining A, M., clear P. M., with shower | Exclusive’manufacturers. 
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canes WORK ON CATTLE AND THEIR DISEASES. 
BY DR. GEO. H. DADD, V. 8., 
Author of Modern Horse Doctor, etc., etc. 


This valuable book is now in press, and will be ‘published by 


us about the first of Juiy. It is, without doubt, the most tho- 


rough work on Catile yet offered to the American people, and 
the most valuable work from the pen of its distingeished au- 


thor, whose reputation is world-wide. 


It will be published in one Rasdecase 12mo. volume, with nu- | Early Red or Purple Top, “Strap Leaved.”............. 


merous illustrations. voip A AS 
OHN P.JEWETT & CO., 
Publishers, No 20 Washington-st., Boston. 


Turnip Seeds! Turnip Seeds!! 


ed Varieties are from the most reliable growers in Europe, 


HOME GROWN VARIETIES, CROP OF 1859. 
Retail Price per lb 







Early White Flat Dutch “Strap Leaved”......- 135 
Purple Top Yellow Aberdeen ....... +“ ‘ 
Ruta Baga or Purple Top Swede.. 


IMPORTED VARIETIES, CROP OF 1858. 





SUGAR AND MOLASSES 
From the Sorgho and Imphee. 


The best directions to sugar makers and all who grow or use | Large Yellow Gliobe.. 


these new Sugar Canes, may be found in 


Olcott’s Sorgho and Imphee, 


_A new edition of which is just published, with asupplement, 
iving new and valuable statistics and experiments by J, S. 


VERING in 
ICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
Sent prepaid by mail on receipt of price. 
"A Catalogue of one hundred Agricultural Books sent 
free to _ address. 
A. O, MOORE 
Agricultural ‘Book Publisher, 
140 Fulton-st., New-York. 


COPELAND'S COUNTRY LIFE. 


THIS SUPERB HAND-BOOK OF 
HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE AND LAND- 
BCAPE GARDENING, 

IS NOW READY. 


It is the most complete, elegant and valuable work of its kind 
ever published, and indispensable to every man who owns even 
a singie acre of land. 

In one Bvo. vol. of 825 pages, with 225 illustrations. 

Price two and three doliars, ace 0” wins to style 

JOH >, JEWETT & co., 
Publishers, No. 20 ° ela d oy st., Boston, Mass. 


ANOTHER NEW WAR CHART. 
Will be Ready July 20: 
WELLS’S NEW MILITARY, GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
STATISTICAL CHART OF THE SEAT OF WAR, 
Which will be emphatically 
THE GREAT CHART OF THE YEAR! 
Embracing a New Military Map of the Seat of War, and the 
BEST MAP EVER PUBLISHED of the guuatry vensenented. 
whe GROUND PLAN of the RENOWNED QUADRANGU 
4g A magnificent Engraving ofthe great BA TT LE 
a SOL ERINO, on the Mincio; Seven Splendid Portraits; 
Outline Map of — with invaluab! e Statistics, including 
Ch te’s Campaigns in 
Italy and the pepeant Campaign, Routes, Distances, Armies, 
Navies, &c., 
The whole executed at immense cost expressly for this chart. 
ait nee 28 by 36 inches. Beautifully colored, only 30 cents. 
t 
pore should send in Seb atee early,as they will be filled 
in the order received. Addre .G. WE 
Dames r of Park-row and Beekuian-st. 
Depot for Maps, Charts, and Prints of Seat of War 


PROFITABLE Employment may be had 
by addressing (post paid} R SEARS 181 William-st, N, Y. 

















TREES! TREES! TREES! 
FOR THE AUTUMN OF 18659. 


The subscribers invite the attention of mypeuynen. Dealers, 
aid Plante:s to their large and fine stock o! 
AppLé TREES—Standard ant Dwarf. a to four years old. 


PEAR TREES—STANDARD. A large and fine assortment of the 
most desirable kinds. 

CuEeRry TREES—STANDARD AND DwatF. 
—in large supply and beautiful trees. 

Preacn TREES—wvne year. PLUM—two years. ORANGE QUINCE, 
Apricots, and NECTARINES. 

ee and White Dutch, Victoria, Cherry, White 

rape &c 

GoosEBERRIEs—Houghton Seedling, and best English sorts. 

RasPBERRIES—The leading sorts in large quantities.. 

BLACKBERRIEs—Lawton largely—Dorchester and Newman's 


1, 2,and 3 years 


orniess 
RuvBaRr—Myatt's Linneus, Cahoon’s Mammoth, and Dow- 
ning’s Colossal—mostly Myatt’s Linnzus. 
Grare Vines—With the best facilities for, and the best care 
gating, we are enabled to offer Delaware, Diana, 
oa, Concord, Hartford Prolific, and mnny ot her new 
and old sorts, with the best Foreign Varieties for grow- 
ing under glass—strong plants by the dozen or hundred 
or larger quantities. 
Bvsogere orwsy Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch, Norway, 
ne Pines, Red Cedar, Am. and Siberian Arbor 


pee 3 TREES AND SHRUBS—Horse Chestnut, Mountain 
Ash, Am. Linden, Maples, Am. Chestnut, Am.and Euro- 
an Ash, nin Tree, Laburnum, Snow Ball, Purple 
pan Altheas, etc. 
moses arene and Hybrid Perpetuals—a fine assortment 
wesee PLanrs—Am, Arbor Vite,Red Cedar, Privet, and 
range 


sage 
Stocks ron NURSERYMEN—Angeer’s Quince, Pear, Plum, 
oy and Mahaleb Cherry, 1 rn eet Apple Stocks, 


L « BROS. 
Geneva. O Ontario Co., N. Y., August J, 1859. 


Ruta Baga or Purple Top Swede 
SEES SUMED UME HOMIE on aac oc cacsepcsctacn ovedesesd 
Skirving's Improved Swede.. 
Large White Norfolk ....... 
Large White Globe........ 





eG LGt. «Dac connspiendedacsesed neeseue 
Early Yellow Dutch 
Eariy White Stone a Noudsekhan asenessasPamey 
OE EE TE Oy 
Yellow Hanover. 
New Long White French.. 
Waite’s Eclipse .......,-.... 
Laing’s Improved Swede 
River’s Stubble Swede.. , 7 
ORDERS amounting to $5 and upwards delivered in New- 
York free. 
GH” WHOLESALE Price CURRENT <7 Goahors mailed on the 
receipt of a postage stamp BERT BUIST, 
NURSERYMAN re SE ED GROWER, 
SEED WAREHOUSE Nos. 922 and 924 Market-street, 
NURSERIES AND SEED Farm, Darby Road, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Turnip Seed! wernt Seed! 


American Ruta Baga..................... 
Imported Ruta Baga............... 
Red Top Strap Leaf Turnip........ 
White Strap Leaf Turnip...... 
Early White Flat Dutch Turnip 
Long White French in pt (xin 
Yellow Aberdeen ~ nea 
Yellow Stone Turnip.. 
And 25 other guperior: variates, for: which see our Catalogues 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-street, New-York. 


Turnip Seed! 
Strap Leaved Red Top, 
Early Six Weeks, 

Early Stone, 
Yellow Stone, 
Large White Flat, 
Long White 4 rench, 
Dale’s Hybrid 
Skirvine’s Purple Top Ruta Baga, 
Ashcroft’s Swede, 
Large White Glcbe. 
ALSO, 
Round and Prickly Spinach, 
Long Orange, Altringham and Long White Carrot, 
Long Red Mange! W urtzel, 
White Sugar Beet, &c., & 
A full assortment of Fie i "Garden and Flower Seeds. Send 
for a catalogue 
Seed Buckwhent—extra clean. : 
Hungarian Grass. Sow avytime—i0th July. $4 per bushel, 
20c. per quer. : ode 
Large Sweet, Early King Philip, Early Dutton, Early Cana- 


da Corn. 
Chinese Sugar Cane, Millet Seed 
R. L. ALLEN, No. 191 Water-st. 


HOICE TIMOTHY, BUCKWHEAT, 
TURNIP SEED, &c.—For sale at Agricu'tural Depot. No. 
100 Murray-street, New-York, HENRY F. DIBBLEE. 














= 
Turnip Seed! 
Early White Flat Dutch, 
Early Garden Stone, 
Early Snowball, 
Yellow Aberdeen, 
Large Norfolk, 
Long White Tankard, 
Long Yellow French, 
Eclipse, 
Green Top Ruta Baga, 
Rivers’ Stubble, 








R, BUIST’S new crop of Turnip Seeds wil! be ia store, and THE WILLCOX & GIBBS’ 


ready for shipping after July Ist. Our stock is unusually large 
and prices low. Those under Home Grown Varieties are of 
our own raising, and are especially recommended. The Import- 


FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Patented June 2, 1857. Re-issued July 13, 1858. Patented 
ae 10, 1858, al licensed under six Patents, owned several- 
by Elias Howe, Jr., Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co, 
Singer & Co., and Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co. 

* Purch may therefore feel assured that they are 
not buying a PIRATED MACHINE. 

The beauty and accuracy of the mechanism of this machine 
is strikingly exhibited in the fact that it is capable of making, 
unerringly, 

FOUR THOUSAND STITCHES A MINUTE. 

And in the opinion of the Judges of the late Fair of the Frank- 
lin Institute, “fills nearer the re uirements of a FAMILY 
MACHINE than any other,” and their judgment is fully cor- 
roborated by all who become familiar with its merits. Prices 
$30 to $50. Manufactured and sold, wholesale and | retail, by 

4 JAMES WILLCOX, 
Masonic Hall, No. 715 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa 
New-York Depot, No. 504 Broadway, 
opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
A COMPLETE APPARATUS FOR $25, 


All of the best make and finish. Full instructions will be 
sent for taking Ambrotypes, Melainotypes, Stereoscope pictures, 
&c. The process is so easy that any one can produce good pic- 
tures in a short time, the cost can be repaid in one week by 
taking the pictures of acquaintances. No business is more pro- 
fitable, or requires so small a capital. Packed and sent to any 


part. 
C. J. FOX, 681 Broadway, New-York. 











Bags of every description for 
FLOUR, GRAIN, SALT. &c., &c. 
Plain or printed, from new and beautiful designs. 
PAPER BAGS for Grocers’ and Druggist’s use. 
GUNNY BAGS from 12 to 1336 cents. 
MANILLA and JUTE ROPE, Hay Rope, Bed Cords, &c., at 
the lowest manufactory prices. M. VANDERHOOF, 
No. 171 West- 
25 Ib. Flour Sacks $50 per 1000—50 Ibs. $70 ee 
Sheeting Feed Bags 1034 to 14 ce nts—Osnaburgh 1436 to 20c. 


PREMIUM FARM GRIST MILL. 


Send for descriptive ote —rf Address 
M. L. ROYER & BRO., 
‘ha ricultur: ul ———_ Factory. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


x ~ t T 
HE AMERICAN PUMP.—A new, dou- 
ble-actirg pump, without suction, without packing. no 
chains, pulleys, or guide rods; very strong, simple and cheap ; 
warranted to work in all depths easier than any other pump. 
Patented April 5, 1859. Drawings and full particulars to be hud 
of JAMES M. EDNEY, No. 117 Chambers-st., N. Y 


Tt ORSE POWERS—Threshers, Portable 
Saw Mills, &c. Forsale at Agricultral Depot, No. 100 
Murray-st., New-York. 











HENRY F. DIBBLEE. 


ORSE POWER.—TAPLIN’S IMPROV- 
ED CIRCULAR, one tosix Horse. I am now making 
with wood or iron rim, as preferred. Are the lightest running, 
simplest, least liable to get out of repair, and most satisfactory 
Circular Horse Power in use. Also, ALLEN’S ENDLESS 
CH one or two horse power, strongly and well made. and 
works with the greatest ease to the team. Also Bogardus’, 
Hall’s, Pitt’s, Wheeler’s, Emery’s, and other powers. 

Threshers and Threshers and Cle oe of the most approved 
pattern, L. ALLEN, 191 Waier-st. 








Tree and Fruit Seeds. 


MEEHAN’S Fall List of near 250 Kiids is now ready. 
Other Catalogues of his great v ny a Trees, Rare Plants, 
and general Nursery Stock. gratis. age on each 1 cent. 
GERMANTOWN NURSERIES, Pa. 


Opposition! Fare Reduced!! 


met it ’S LINE OF STE AMBOATS 
WEEN NEW-YORK AND ALBANY.— 
thes steamer KNICKERBOCKER, ‘Capt Wm 
B. NELSON, leaves the foot of Robinson-st., New-York every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 6 o’c ‘lock, P. M. The 
steamer HERO, Capt. J. W. Hancox, every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Sunday. 
Returning, will leave the Steamboat landi ng, Albany, Daily, 
Saturday excepted, at 7 o’clock P. M. Travelers will find it 
their interest in calling at the offices of the Agents of this Com- 
pany before engaging passage elsewhere. 
Freight carried at reduced rates — forw: — promptly. 
b ent 








Office on the wharf, New-York, 
C. W. STEVENS, No. 252 Broadway, Albany. 


Ingersoll’s Patent Hay Press. 


Now is the time to buy these truly valuable machines. Near- 
ly 500 of them have been sold in the last two years. Price $50 
and $75, delivered in New-York. Warranted to give satisfac- 
tion Forcirculars, containing full HE a Address 
FARMER’S MANUFACTURING CO., 
Green Point P. O., eccling, N.Y, 


USSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED 
as! for budding andtying. GUNNY BAGS,TWINES, 
HAY ROPES, &c., suitable for Nursery purposes, "for sale in 
lots to suit by D. W. MANW ARISG, Importer, 

248 FrontStreet, New York. 


AY PRESSES.—A VERY SUPERIOR 
ARTICLE. R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st. 














WILSON’S ALBANY SEEDLING. 
The best Strawberry known, 
YIELDS 200 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE!! 


This fine er | pod done better this season than ever, The 
larger. wyste a rliest — were marketed this season by 
Best se  pomeg for sale in any quantity, $10 per 1006; 
$3 fo for 400; ests Beg for 100, aad $1 for 50, packed and delivered in 
ban: bats ovat Nee | of Peet. Hooker's Seed- 
fer hcass ove at same pri WM. RICHARDSON, 
Riverview, Albany, N, Y, 





For the 


NOX’S STEEL HORSE HOES, CAR- 
ROT WEEDERS, &c. For = at Agricutters1 Depot, 
100 Murray-st , New- York. ENRY F. DIBBLEE. 


LBANY TILE WORKS, Corner Clin- 


ton-avenue and Knox-st., Albany, N. Y.—The subscribers, 
being the most extensive manufacturers of 

DRAINING TILE 
- the United States, have on hand, in large or small quantities, 
‘or Land Draining, Round, Sole "and Horse Sh ile, war- 
ranted superior to any made in this country. hard-burned, and 
over one foot in length. 
Orders solicited. 
Price list sent on application 





LOWS and Castings, either of ““Worces- 
ter” or “ Peekskill’? manufacture, For sale at Agricultur- 
al Depot, 100 Murray-st., N.Y HENRY F. DIBBLER. 


7a 1F 

LOWS, CAST IRON AND STEEL, for 
every variety of use. Harrows, Cultivators. Hay ard Stalk 
Cutters, Grain Mills, Sugar Mills, Churns, Pumps, Sausage Cut- 
tersand Fillers, Fan Mills, Corn Shellers, ‘Horse Hoes, Weeders, 
&c. Carts, Waggons, Wheel Barrows, Store Trucks, Road 
Scrapers, Horse Powers, Threshers, Cotton Gins, Field and 
Garden Rollers, Saw Machines, Hay Presses. Ox Yokes, Ve- 
getable Cutters, &c.. &c., in great variety, of most approved 
vatterns, and at very lowest price that articles of similar qua- 
ity are or can be furnished. R. L. ALLEN, 191 Watéer-st. 


YRAM’S well known and excellent PO- 
TATO DIGGER. For sale at Agricultural Depot, No. 
100.Murray-street, New-York. HENRY F. DIBBLEE. 
ICKOK’S CIDER MILL AND PRESS, 
swith all the latest imprevements, sold by 
GRIFFING, BRO. & CO., 60 Cortlandt-st., New-York. 
AY AND STALK CUTTERS.—CORN 
SHELLERS, FAN apres in bre variety. 

. L. ALLEN, 191 ‘Water-st. 


ORTABLE CIDER MILLS and PRESS. 
ES, combined or separate. For sale at Agricultnral Depot, 
100 Murray-street, New-York. HENRY F. DIBBLEE. 


Metropolitan Washing Machine 























Can be worked by a ehild—will save its cost in the wear and 
tear of clothes in a shurt time. After using three ry you 
would not part with it for three one its cost. For sale by 








oo ae 
AWTON, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


C. & W. ney. 


2 R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st, 
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BLAKE’S PATENT 
Fire and Weather Proof Paint, 


Which ina short time after bemg applied, turns to a perfect 
SLATE or STONE, protecting whatever is covered from fire 
and weather. Beware of werthless imitations, The genuine 
article constantly on hand and for sale by ; 
CHARLES B. GRAINNISS, 
Buccesser to Wm. Blake, Patentce. 205 Pearl-st., New-York. 


PRATT’S 
PATENT 
SELF-VENTILATING 
Covered Milk-Pan. 


~ 
This is an enclosed Milk-Pan.so ar-3@ 
canged as to secure the supply and 

circulation of air required for the 
separation and rising of the cream. 
By reference 'o the engraving, it . 
will be seen that the pan has a cover; aroun‘! the lower rim of 
this cover are several minute perforations for the air to enter, 
and at the top of the chimney, (as it may be cailed,) which 
rises from the center of the cover, is another series of perfora- 
tions for the air to escape. When new milk is placed im this 
pan, the colde: external air presses in through the lower range 
of perforations in the cover, and forces the warm air ont throngh 
the perforations above, thus producing the required circulation. 
This circulation of air will diminish, as the cooling process goes 
on, but not cease; for, gases being evolved in the production of 
cream, their lightness will still cause the air todraw in through 
the lower perforations, and socontinuethe process of ventilation. 

The value of this new milk-pan wiil be at once apparent. 
Dairymen often have great difficulty in protecting their open 
pans from gnats, flies. rats, mice, snails, lizards, &c., &e., and 
they cannot cover them, because, ifthe air is shut out, the 
cream will not separate from the milk. 

But not alone to dairymen is the invention of value. In every 
family milk is used; and with one or more of these self-venti- 
lating pans, the best condition for raising cream is secured. 
Covered, and set upan a shelf, or the cellar floor, the pan is en- 
tirely free from molestation. During the time that the patent 
was pending, in 1858, this Milk-pan was exhibited at the U.S. 
Agricultural Fair, held in Richmond, Va.; at the Pennsylvania 
State Fair, held at Pittsburgh; and at the New-Hampshire 

tate Fair, held at Dover. In each case DIPLOMAS were 


awarded. 
ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 
Sole Manufacturers. 
117 & 119 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Also, Manufacturers, under the Patent, of ‘THE OLD Do- 
MINION” COFFEE Pot, and ARTHUR’s SELF-SEALING FRUIT 
CaNs and JARs. 

















SHALER’S 
Patent Self-Operating 
FLY AND MOTH TRAP. 


SHALER’S PATENT SELF-OPERATING FLY AND 
MOTH TRAP has no movable parts of gearing, etc., toget out 
of order; is simple, durable, and perfect in its operation. 

This Trap entices the fly or miller to use its own propelling 
power to get caught. : Facey’ 

Manufactured and sold at a price to come within the reach 
of all, by y 10., 

278 Pearl-street, New-York. 


PATENT TURN-TABLE APPLE PARER. 

This Machine is on an entirely new 
principle. It has no snapping or reverse 
motion, is made of iron, and not liable to @ 
get out of order, is so simnle in construc 
tion that children with sufficient strength 
to place an apple on the fork and turn a 
crank can operate it as readily as adults. 
It has no superior for paring crooked, un- @& 
even, hard or soft apples of any size or G 
shape. Quinces are pared as readily as 
epples. The success of the parer the past 
two years, has established the fact that 
it is the best machine ever invented 
Every machine is warranted to give satisfaction. The proprie- 
tors are determined co make a perfect machine, the work being 
done under their immediate supervision, and will be sold at 
reasonable prices. 

A supply of these machines can be obtained at the Agricul- 
tural and Hardware dealers in most of the principal cities, or of 
the manufacturers. 

Call for the “* Patent Turn-Table Apple Parer.” 

LOCKAY & HOWLAND, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
‘ Leominster, Mass. 








July 15, 1859. 


Keep your Feet Dry 


AND 
Preserve your Health. 


The long sought for principle of making leather perfectly wa- 
ter-proof, Without injuring it, has at last been discovered. 
A. BROWER’S PATENT WATER-PROOF COMPOSITION 
FOR LEATH 


makes Boots, Shoes, Hose, Harness and all Leather perfectly 
impervious to water by a single application, and warranted to 
keep so, at the same time it softens, makes the leather pliable, 
prevents cracking, will polish with biacking better than before, 
and leather will last at least one-fourth to one-third longer by 
using it. For sale by A BROWER & CO., 4 Reade-st., 
and by all the principal Boot and Shoe, Hardware, Drugsist, Gro- 
cery and Yankee Notion houses. A liberal discount to agents 
- B. None genuine unless signed by A. BROWER. 


r [HERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, &c., of 
reliable quality and various descriptions, among which 
are those particularly suited for Horticultural purposes, 
which register the coldest and warmest degree of tempera- 
ture during the 24 hours, in the absence of the observer. For 
62s D. EGGERT & SON, 239 Pear! st. 








SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
Spalding’s Prepared Glue ! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 

SAVE THE PIECES! 
ECONOMY!!! DISPATCH!!! 
(“A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.”.] 


As accidents will happen even in well regulated families, 
it is very desirable to have some cheap and convenient 
way for repairing furniture, toys, crockery, &c., 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 


meets all such emergencies, and no household can afford 
to be without it. Lt is always ready and up to the stick- 
ing-point. There is no longera necessity for limping 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls and broken cra- 
dies. It is just the article for cone, shell and other orna- 
mental work so popular with ladies of refinement and 


taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, being chemi- 
cally held in solution, and possessing all the valuable 
qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ Glue. It may be 
used in the place of ordinary mucilage, being vastly 
more adhesive. 

“USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” 


Price 25 cents. 
N. B.—A brush accompanies each bottle. 
Wholesale Depot, No. 30 Platt-st., New-York. 
Address 
H. C. SPALDING, 
Box No. 3,600 New-York: 


Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and 
twelve dozen, a beautiful Lithograph Show Card accom- 
panying each package. 


{eA single bottle of SPALDING’S PREPARED 
GLUE will save ten times its cost annually to every 
household..£} 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, Hardware, 
Furniture and House Furnishing Dealers, Grocers and 
Fancy Stores. 

Country merchants should make a note of SPALD- 
ING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making up their Fall 
list. It will stand any climate. 


. ‘ r 

LAMAS, LLAMAS ! !—The Llamas, Al- 

pacas, or South American Shee brought to this country 
in the Fall of 1857, were taken to England, France and Austra- 
lia, and gave such high satisfaction,that Mr. Eugene Roehn 
has been rewarded by the French Government with medals of 
the first class. Farmers or others desiring a pair or two can 
receive them by calling on or addressing Dr. J. BUSTEED 325 
Third-ave , New-York, where specimens of wool can be seen 
and terms made known. 


Thorough Bred Stock. 


I have always on hand for sale, which will be put upon the 
railroad cars and sent carefully by Adams’ Express to purchas- 
ers, SHORT-HORN CATTLE, SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP, and 
SPANISH HOGS. . M, CLAY. 

Address—"* Whitehall Post Office,” Madison County. Ky. 


OUTH DOWNS—J. C. Taylor's 9th an- 
nual sale of §.-Down Lambs will take place near Holmdel, 
on Thursday, Sept. 8th, sired by “World’s Prize” (the $2000 
ram.) For particulars please send to me for circulars, at Holm- 


el, 
OMESTICATED DEER—A few pair of 
penn, bred at Springside, may be had, at $30 rei pee- 

Po'keepsie, July 1, 1859, Applyto C. N. BEMENT. 


ERKSHIRE PIGS For Sale—From the 
importation of Col. Morris, at a low price, delivered in N. 
York City free of charge. WM. J. PETTEE, Lakeville, Ct. 


HOROUGH BRED NORTH DEVONS 


For Sale—Twenty head, in lots, to suit purchasers. Sev- 
eral of them lately imported. Address 
ALFRED M. TREDWELL, 45 Fulton-st., New-York City. 


EED CUTTERS of best description for 
Power use, also for hand turning. For sale at Agricultur- 
al Depot, 100 Murray-st., New-York. H. F. DIBBLEE. 


IDER MILLS AND PRESSES.—WINE 
PRESSES. Cider Screws, of various best patterns. Horse 
Radish Graters. 
Root Cutters, Apple Parers, Corers and Slicers. 
R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st. 


EED AND SPICE MILLS—Ross’s Burr 
Stone, Coleman and ot | styles. For sale at Agricultural 
Depot, 100 Murray-st., New-York. H. F. DIBBLEE. 


OTATO PLOW.—MY POTATO PLOW 

_ has been greatly improved, and is recommended as far su- 

perior to any other in use—it will dig as fast as thirty hands 

can pick up—it can be arranged to work on all. kinds of soil. 
Price $10. R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st. 


Albany Tile Works, 
Cor. CLINTON-AV. and KNOX-ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 
The subscribers, being the most extensive manufacturers of 
DRAINING TILE in the United States, have on hand,in large 
or small quantities, for Land Draining, ROUND, SOLF, and 
HORSE-SHOE TILE, warranted i to any made in this 
country, hard-burned, and over one foot in length. Orders so- 
licited. Price List sent on emare : 
‘ C. & W. McCAMMON, Albany, N. Y. 






































R 
CONCENTRATED POTASH. 


A new article for making Soap, warranted to make Soa 
without Lime, and with but little trouble. One pound wi 
make 12 gallons of good strong Soft p. Manufactured and 
put upin 1, 2,and 4 ib. cans, (in small lumps,) at the CHAL- 
LENGE CHEMICAL WORKS, New-York, 

E. R. DURKEE & CO., Proprietors, 181 Pearl-st.; N.Y. 


ALSO, 


PURE POTASH 


in 6 lb. cans, in lumps, for saleas above. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
SOMETHING NEW.—B. T. BABBITT’S 


MEDICHTAL SALERATUS. 
rely aia 68 





6 s factured from salt, and is pre- 
pared entirely different from other Suletatus, 
All the deleterious matter extracted in such a 
AND manner as tv produce Bread, Biscuit, and all AND 
kinds of Cake, without containing a particle of, 
Saleratus when the Bread or Cake is baked; 
thereby producing wholesome results Every 10 
particle of Saleratus is turned to gas and passes 
through the Bread or Biser it while baking ; con- 
sequently ons remains but common Salt, Wa- 
ter and Flour. You will readily perceive by the 
68 taste of this Saleratus, that it is entirely different 68 
from other Saleratus. 
It is packed in one pound papers, each wrapper| 








in .o -~ picture, twisted loaf of bread, with a 
Full dtrections for making Bread with this Sal- 


glass of effervescing water onthe top When you 
68 eratus and Sour Milk or Cream Tartar. will 





AND branded, “ B. T. Babbitt’s Best Medicinal Salera-| AND 
purchase one paper you shonld preserve the wrap- 
per, and be particular to get the next exactly like 
the first—brand as above. 
era | each package; ‘also, directions for 
making al! kinds of Pastry; also, for making Soda 
Water and Seidlitz Powders. 


AND MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP AND 


WITH 
70| 3B.T.BABBITTS (|70 
‘PURE CONCENTRATED POTASH: 
| Warranted double the strength of ordinary Pot- 
68 ash ; put up in cans—1 lb.. 2 lbs., 3 Ibs. 6 Ths. 68 
und 12 lbs.—with fall directions for makimg Hard 
ND|ohespert Fetssh in perth ct ta 7 Aa 
ec Ss 4 . 
* Mawufietured and for sale by ‘ A 
B. T BABBITT, 
10 Nos. 68 and 70 Washington-st., New-York, 10 
and No. 38 India-st., Boston. 











YOUATT’S CONDITION POWDERS, 
For the radical cure of heaves, broken wind, coughs, glanders 
and all diseases which affect the mucous membrane of the lungs, 
wind-pipe, throat and head of the 


HORSE, 
Also, to expel botts and worms, loosen the hide, iniprove the 
appetite, and keep the animal in good condition. Equally valu- 
able for horses, cattle, sheep and swine. 
In large packages, price 50 cents. 
ARRAL, RISLEY & KITCHEN, 
Droggists, 76 Barclay-st.. New-York, 
Wholesale Agents for the United States 


Mires’ One-horse Steel Sub-Soil Plows. 


Also larger sizes. For sale at Agricultural De 1 
Murray-st., New-York. HENRY F. DIBBLEE ‘i 


BONE MANURE. 
SAWINGS, TURNINGS AND CRUSHED BONES, 
for sale by the manufacturers, in large or small quantities. 
LISTER 


A & 5 
Tarrytown, Westchester ON. 


ONE DUST—Fine ground Bone Saw- 
ings and Turnings and coarse hone for graperies—war- 
ranted a pure article. Also G 
Wool, for'vale at low: rates, x ee ya nae Ty vara 














New-Jersey Greensand Marl, 


Abounding in potash, phosphorates, sujphates, and silicates, 
and eminently adapted for the restoration of worn out and ex. 
hausted soils. is the cheapest and_best manure offered for Win- 
ter Grain and Grass lands, or for Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, &c. 
Each bushel! of the Marl contains more potash than the e 
quant ity of the best unbleached wood ashes. Price EVEN 

‘ENTS PER BUSHEL, delivered on board vessel at the Cum 
pany’s wharf, on Sandy Hook Bay, N. J. 

Circulars containing fall information, with testimonials, sent 
post free on ea to 

CHAS. SEARS, President, Riceville, Monmouth Co., N. J. 

TAPPAN TOWNSEND, Treasurer, No. 82 Nassau-street, or to 

Geo. W. Arwoop, Secretary, No 16 Cedar-street, N. Y. 





UANO!!—The superiority of Phosphat- 
wars out Inede hae oat ee The sale hey mt 
which for richness. In PHOSPHAsES oat One ee 
Sobor sale Gt 600 per tet of EAE ha aed hoe MMA 
be made by the cargo, ° . ‘ drs 
ascur oes” SNOn Sarre Begrieah mayen 

Agents for the ATLANTIC a PACIFIC ae tRS Ce 


AMERICAN GUANO, 
To Farmers and Dealers in Guano, 


This GUANO, fi i 
Pm 2} a NY, Troms ga joned, in the Preifie Ocean, con- 


osphates 
pan Apr mene fertilizer Known, Ly oflored for sa ete “4 
mall quantities t t 
full information ond particulars, udreee a org 


President of the American Guano Co., 65 















BONE 





GUANO, PHOSPHAT. 
DUST. &e.—Fer sale at 





100 Murray-street, New. 


SAPONIFIER,- 
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C#” Fifty Cents a Line of Space. 
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VHEELER & WILSON'S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


“ None are better adapted to Family use.” 
American Agriculturist, Dec , 1858. 


Office No. 505 Broadway, New-York. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
SEWING MACHINES. 

The Scientific American says: We are having a great 
many inquiries for Sewing Machines from various parts 
of the country, and as we cannot conveniently reply to 
them all by mail, we have thought it proper to state our 
opinion in regard to them in this public manner. We 
have used Wilson’s patent, manufactured by the Wheeler 
& Wilson Manufacturing Company, No. 505 Broadway, 
and we can say in regard to it, that it is without a rival. 
It is simple, not easily put out of order when in proper 
hands, and in point of effectiveness and finish, no other 
machine stands ahead of it. 

This Company has made and sold, during the last three 
months, 4,700 machines, and are now producing and sell- 
ing 100 per day. They vary in price, from $50 to $100, 
and the highest priced ones sell best. In their business 
there is over $500,000 invested, and they keep 400 men 
regularly employed manufacturing machines. The sys- 
tem pursued is the same as that adopted in the manufac- 
ture of arms, every piece is made to a guage, and conse- 
quently, the parts of any machine may be transposed with 
those of another machine of the same size ; or should an 
accident occur, the broken part can be immediately re- 
placed on application at the office. 

There is not an establishment in this country where 
stitching of any kind is required in which the Sewing Ma- 
chine is not employed, and there are few private families, 
in which it is not an acknowledged article of furniture. 
We state this much in regard to the excellent machine, 
upon our own responsibility. 


were 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


New Styles at Reduced Prices. 

No. 495 Broadway, New-York; No. 18 Summer st., 
Boston ; No. 730 Chestnut st., Philadelphia; No. 181 Bal- 
timore st., Baltimore; No. 58 West Fourth st., Cincin- 
nati. Agencies in all the principal cities and towns in the 
United States. 

“Wheeler & Wilson’s, Singer’s, and Grover & Baker’s 
Machines all work under Howe’s patent, and are, so far, 
the best machines made. * * For our own family use 
we became fully satisfied that Grover § Baker's is the best, 
and we accordingly purchased it.” 

American Agriculturist. 
{SPSEND FOR A CIRCULAR..&3 
oOo ——t Oe -——- 


PHOSPHATIC GUANO. 


FOR SALE by the cargo, or in lots to suit purchasers, 
by JOHN B. SARDY;, Agent, 
at No. 58South-street, (cor. of Wail-st.), New-York. 


The cheapest and most powerful fertilizer yet brought 
into use. Imported from the ‘Sour Paciric,” by 
Wm. H. Webb, cf New-York. Having been successfully 
tested by eminent Chemists and leading Agriculturists, it 
is pronounced superior to any other Guano or fertilizer 
yet imported or manufactured. By the use of it the soil 
is permanently enriched, while the immediate result is 
seen in greatly increased crops. , 

For full particulars, with certificates of farmers, ana- 
lyses, &c., &c., see pamphlets. 

Orders (per mail) must contain full directions for ship- 
ment, and will ‘have immediate attention. 


The Plow, Loom and Anvil, or Ameri- 
can Farmer’s Magazine. 


This periodical edited latterly by Prof. Nash, has been 
discontinued. By an arrangement with Prof. Nash, the 
American Agriculturist will be sent to the subscribers to 
that journal for the full time of their unexpired subscription, 
without charge tothem. Persons now subscribers to both 
journals will have the time due on the American Farm 
er’s Magazine added to that already paid for to the Agri- 
culturist. We trust they may find the Agriculturist wor- 











MINTON’S ENCAUSTIC TILES, 
FOR FLOORS OF CHURCHES, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, HALLS, 
CONSERVATORIES, DINING ROOMS AND HEARTHS IN DWELL 
INGS. 

Being very hard and strong, as well as ornamental, 
they have been used extensively in the Capitol extension 
at Washington, and in many of the best houses in ali 
parts of the country. 

ALSO, 
GARNKIRK CHIMNEY TOPS, 
suited to every style of architecture, and recommended 
in Downing’s work 6n Country Houses, and by architects 
generally. Also, VITRIFIED DRAIN PIPE, of all 
sizes, from 2 to 18 inches in diameter, for conducting wa- 
ter. For sale by MILLER & COATES, 
No. 279 Pearl-st., New-York. 


+ e 


VERY VALUABLE SEED PREMIUM. 


—— 
THE LONG WHITE FRENCH TURNIP. 


Both from our own experience, and from the.numerous 
reports of subscribers who tried it last season, we have 
abundant reason for believing that the Long White French 





Turnip, as improved and cultivated by the Society of 
Friends, at Portsmouth, R. I.,is the very best Turnip 
grown in this country, either for table use or for feeding. 
We have ourselves proved, by two years’ trial, that they 
will keep late into the following Summer, in excellent 
condition. They are a solid turnip, and cook sweet and 
tender, being free from stringiness, or rank taste...... We 
have secured all the seed we could obtain, to offer it as 
premiums for new subscribers to the Agriculturist 





To any person taking the trouble, at this season, to pro- 


cure new subscribers, and forward the names and the 
subscription price ($1.), we will cheerfully send, post-paid, 
a package containing two ounces of this seed for each 
name—and also a half ounce for the new subseriber, if a 
pre-paid, ready-directed envelope be forwarded. (If a 
new subscriber be an addition to a club, at club price, the 
receiver of the premium will need to send an additional 
twelve cents to cover the postage on his premium pack- 
age; also, when the seed is to be sent to Canada or to 
the Pacific coast, seven cents extra will be required for 
each half ounce, to meet the additional postage.) 

Two ounces of seed, with careful planting, will spfiice 
for forty of fifty square rods. It may be sown from the 
middie of June to the first week in August. 











American Agriculturist, 


(ISSUED IN BOTH ENGLISH AND GERMAN.) 
A THonovVGH Gorinc, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing FIELD CROPS ; orcuarp 
and GaRDEN FRUITS; cGaranren VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TReEs, PLANTs, and FLOWERS for the 
LAWN or YARD; 1n-poor and ovr poor work around 
the DWELLING; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
&c. &c. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, truly 
AMERICAN IN ITS CHARACTER. 

The German edition is of the same size an price 
as the English, and contains all of its reading matter, and 
its numerous ‘liustrative engravings. 


TERM “-JNVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
One vPy ONE VOaF..cserseevseeees $l 00 
Six copies one year...... eccesecces --5 00 

Ten ormore copies one year....80 cents each. 


An extragopy to the person sending 15 or more names, 
at 80 cents. 

Cerin’ ‘lition tothe above rates: Postage to Canada 6 
cents, to Engiand and France 24 cents, to Germany 26 
certs, andto' Russia 72 cents per annum. 

Delivery in New-York city and Brooklyn, 12 cents a year. 
Postage anywhere inthe United States and Territories 


must be vy the subscriber, and isonly six cents a year, 
if paid + ‘nce at the office where received. 
Subsci,; “as can begin Jan. Ist., July Ist., or at any 


other da'2 if specially desired. 

The paner is considered paid for whenever itis sent, 
and will be promptly discontinued when the time for which 
itis ordered expires. 

All business and other communications should be ad 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 

ORANGE JUDD, 











. 


7 | thy of their future patronage. 


No, 189 Water st , New-York, 





















